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WALKING-DRESS. HAT. NORFOLK JACKET. 
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WALKING-DRESS. CAPE, JABOT. 













































WALKING-DRESS, 


JACKET. MUFF. COLLAR. 









































STRIPE IN CROCHET. WALLET-SHAPED WORK-BAG. 
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CROCHET EDGING AND INSERTION. DETAIL OF SCARF. 
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HOMES OF AMERICAN POETS. 


BY EMILY J. MACKINTOSH. 








OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES. 


conversation restricted entirely to abstract sub- 
jects. It is something like what the ‘ Nine- 
teenth Century Club”’ of New York was, when 
it’ met at Cortland Parker’s, and before it 
adjourned to Chickering Hall and became, 
in a manner, public. 

The talk, the other evening, fell on the 
American poets. The meeting was at the 
house of a well-known critic, whose splendid 
library was thrown open for the occasion. He 
began the discussion by calling our attention 
to a series of water-colors, representing the. 
homes of the principal poets of America; or, 
to speak more accurately, of the United 
States. 

2 «‘ Let us begin with Holmes,”’ he said; ‘ be-~ 

E have a club, which we modestly call § cause, just now, in consequence of his recent 

“The Reading-Class,”’ but which is, in? visit to England, and his triumphal reception 
reality, a club to discuss literature and art. We } there, everybody is talking of him. But, after 
meet once a week, at the house of one of us, } all, great as was his ovation, the English con- 
and listen to a lecture or reading, and afterward sider Holmes more a humorist than a poet even. 
spend an hour or two in talk. All personal } Perhaps, critically speaking, they are not far 


gossip, on these occasions, is forbidden and the; wrong. But his vers-de-société have a fluent 
(38) 
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gone from among us. Many of 
us knew him quite well. Yet 
his ‘ Thanatopsis’ first appeared 
nearly sixty years ago. To 
realize how long that is, we 
must recollect that, when it 
came out, California was almost 
unknown, and that no railroad 
had been built across the conti- 
nent. Oregon, so to speak, was 
an unknown quantity.” 

‘““Do you, then, think Bry- 
ant,’ asked a lady present, 
“the best of our poets?” 

‘“‘T only gave him priority in 
time, not in genius,’”’ replied 
the critic, suavely. ‘‘ Which of 
His ‘Old our poets is the best would be a hard question to 
Po’shay’ may be taken as a good specimen of } decide.” i 
his poetical ability in one direction; while his} ‘I thought that Longfellow,” put in another 
ode on the frigate ‘Constitution,’ which was i lady, ‘‘ was conceded to be the best.’ 
immensely popular a generation ago, may be} ‘That depends,’”’ said the critic. «Here, by 
quoted as another, in a different line. Here is a ; the bye, is a sketch of Longfellow’s old home, 
picture of the house in which he lives, in Beacon } the well-known headquarters of Washington at 
Street, Boston.” Cambridge. Longfellow’s specialty was in pre- 

‘‘You think, then,” I said, ‘‘we must go to} senting the thoughts and feelings of ordinary 
Bryant and Longfellow for our leading poets?” } people, in language and with imagery a little 

“Yes. This is where Bryant lived,’’ he said ; better than their own. Someone has said that 
<‘at Roslyn, Long Island. The house was so this is the test of a great orator. If so, is it not 
concealed by trees and vines that one could not } equally the test of a great poet?” 
see what it really looked like; hence, I have 3 ‘Of a popular one, at least,’’ I remarked. 





WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT. 





any prominence. 


ssecond-rate, even as 
-an epic. It was the 


ant that first convinced 


had them left out in this picture: and I have 
done the same with the homes of Longfellow, 
Lowell, and others, for the same reason. Bryant 
was the first of our poets, in point of time, of 
We ought, perhaps, to have 
begun with him instead of with Holmes. Joel 
Barlow, in the ‘Columbiad,’ undertook the 
«heavy line,’ as they say on the stage. But the 


vera of the epics has 








passed, and the ‘Col- 
umbiad’ was hardly 


‘Thanatopsis’ of Bry- 


Europe that we had a 
poet in America; and, 
‘so far as his range 
went, a first-class one. 
Afterward, his ‘Water- 
fowl,’ his ‘ Marion’s 
Men,’ and others, all 
more or less different, 
proved his versatility 
.as well as his genius. 
He has but recently 








“Just so. But we will not be hypercritical,”’ 
replied the host. ‘‘ Longfellow is armed so cap- 
a-pie in the affection of the people, that any 
attempt to assail him must fail: criticism, when 
hurtled at him, rebounds harmless from that 
impenetrable coat of mail. He is as popular in 
England, too, as here.’’ 

“Ah, that is because there is no copyright 





HENRY WADSWORTH LONGFELLOW. 
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on his works,’’ said one of the party. ‘When I} Cambridge: another of those old-fashioned but 
was in England, I found his poems for sale at} spacious wooden houses of the last century.”’ 
every railway-stall, at a shilling a volume; He passed the water-color, as he spoke, from 
whereas, Tennyson could not be had for less } hand to hand. 
than a guinea.” ‘« But about your story ?”’ I said, at last. 

«And the consequence ?” “Oh, yes. Well, the speaker said that Lowell 

“The consequence was that twenty people } had written less than Longfellow, but bits might 
read Longfellow, in England, where one reads be picked out from his works far excelling a—j- 
Tennyson, whom I consider incomparably the ; thing in Longfellow’s.”’ 
greater poet of the two.” ; ‘«««Ah, I understand that,’ whispered my next 

‘“‘Tt is difficult for an American,” said our } neighbor; ‘Jones is an old chum of Lowell, 
host, ‘to speak of our poets critically. For, if and wrote the first really critical article that 
he does, he is at once suspected of personal; appeared on his poetry. He sticks by his 
friendship. I remember once hearing, at a} pet, for it is sticking by himself. You see,’ 
dinner-party, a gentleman—let us call him } cynically, ‘his geese are all swans, naturally.’ 
Jones—remark that he considered the quality of } And- I could tell of dozens of such cases. 
Lowell’s genius to be much rarer and -finer than ; Nevertheless, to say nothing of Lowell’s ‘ Legend 
that of Longfellow’s. But, before I go on, let{ of Brittany,’ his ‘Sir Lamfal,’ and others 
me show you Lowell’s home, which is also at‘ of his poems, his ‘Ode on Lincoln’ will live 














JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL. 


when most other American poetry will be} ‘That is‘severe, and even unjust, I think,” 
forgotten.” interposed one of the party, rather warmly. 

‘‘ But what do foreign critics say ?”’ ‘‘T am only repeating what the English critics 

‘Lowell is a great favorite, not only per- } say, not giving my personal opinion,’ replied our 
sonally, but as a poet, with Englishmen. But, { host. ‘Their verdict is that Longfellow is the 
generally, English critics rank Bryant first. His ; poet of the home and the affections—the poet of 
love of nature has led them to compare him to : the domestic hearth—nothing more.” 
Wordsworth. Others place Longfellow at the } «Where do the English place Whittier ?”’ 
head. But, as a rule, Englishmen regard} “Here is Whittier’s house; quite an unpre- 
Bryant’s muse as more exclusively and purely ‘ tentious one, as you see,” said our host, taking 
poetic, more thoroughly American, and more ; another water-color out of the portfolio. ‘‘An 
full of the calm and grandeur, the silence and : almost Quaker-looking residence in its simplicity. 
immobility of nature, the universal and eternal $ Yet, of all our poets, he is the most controversial 
aspects of human life and thought and feeling, Sas well as the most passionate and fiery. A 
than Longfellow’s. They urge that Longfellow, ; ‘mighty man of war’ rather than a disciple of 
except in a few of his best lyrics, has never ap-} George Fox. Many of his poems are highly 
proached the passion of Byron, or the vigor and 3 dramatic. He excels in invective. His indigna- 
fire of Scott. They say he is sentimental rather ; tion often reaches white heat. He is less finished 
than strong, pretty rather than powerful.” ‘than Longfellow, though he has more real force. 
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asked. ‘TI al-- 
ways heard that 
‘The Raven’ was 
written in that 
way, but I never 
believed it.”’ 
“Tf there is 
anybody living 
that can tell us 
about the pro- 
cesses of Poe's 
; ’ mind, it is our 
Le | ) ire ange 
Lib pamerr ner - 3 said the host, 
3 laying his hand 
on the ex-edi- 
tor’s shoulder. 
Of course, I still speak as English critics speak. } ‘He and Poe, to my personal knowledge, oceu- 
I am trying to give the general drift of their; pied opposite chairs at the same table, in an 
opinion.” ’ editorial room, for years. For they conducted, 
‘* How about Poe?” together, a then popular periodical, and I have 
“The French think Poe the greatest of our | often heard them, myself, discuss what genius. 





JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER. 


poets. Some, even, of the English hold that ; was, and how a poem should be written or a tale 
opinion. Here is Poe’s cottage at Fordham, of } told.” 
which so much has been said.’’ Our host, ashe; ‘Yes,’ said the ex-editor, ‘‘it was a favorite 
spoke, took up another water-color. theme with Poe. He would take up a passage: 
‘‘The French like Poe because his mind was ; of Milton, and say: ‘ What. is it that makes this. 
essentially analytical, like the French mind } so fine?’ Then he would analyze the passage. 
itself,’ said a retired editor who was present, : ‘Now,’ he would say, ‘similar effects will be 
and who had heretofore taken no part in the ; produced if one works in the same way.’ But 
conversation. ‘‘He composed backward, so to: this is only repeating what I have already told. 
speak.” ; However, to make: it more plain, let us go 
‘What do you mean?’ It was a lady who} back to his story, that made such a sensation: 
spoke. io Murder in the Rue Morgue.’ We were 
“T mean, that he said to himself: ‘Given an ‘ together when that was first published. One 
effect to be produced, how is it to be done?’ } day, Poe said: ‘I will write a story about a. 
And he proceeded coolly to do it. Now, this is} murder; but I will have it committed by an 
the very opposite of the way a synthetical mind } ourang-outang, instead of a human being. I 
works. In the latter case, the idea begins to! will do this because, in most respects, an 
glow as in a vol- 
cano; to boil 
to white heat; 
finally, to pour 
forth in a fiery 
torrent—to car- 
ry on the meta- 
phor—of lava 
and of flame. 
Shakespeare 
and Burns were 
synthetical. Poe 
was analytical ; 
he worked back- 
ward, as I have 
said,”’ 
‘Do you real- 














ly mean it?” I EDGAR ALLAN POE. 
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ourang-outang would act like a man in such a $ leave behind traces of a brutishness—as it has— 
matter, while the things in which he would act ; that not even the most brutal man would leave. 
differently would be so few and so obscure that ; Now, who or what is such a creature? Why, 
they would not be noticed—at least, at first. I some variety of the ape. And, of the apes, the 
will,’ he continued, ‘have all the best Paris } ourang-outang comes nearest to man.’ Acting 
detectives try to solve the mystery. Of course, { on this principle, he wrote that remarkable tale, 
they will all fail, because they will start off with and brought it to us a few days afterward. And 
the presumption that the murder was per-} that is what I mean by his writing backward.” 
petrated by a human being; and so they will} ‘Did he write poetry in the same way?” 

finally be foiled, because they will be met by 3 “Precisely. The weird atmosphere, which 
certain facts that will utterly contradict their § makes mystical so much of his poetry, was 
theory. Then I will let an amateur come in. 3 deliberately chosen, to produce the very effect it 
He will say: ‘ Let us first look at these strange ; did produce. The music of his verse—and few 
facts, gentlemen, that upset all your theories. ; have approached it—was the result of a thorough 
What are they? They point unmistakably, in; study of the capabilities of the language in 
my mind, to the conclusion that the crime was 3 that direction. He would scan Shakespeare or 
committed by some creature which, though it ; Milton just as one would scan Virgil or Horace. 
had many of the attributes of a man, was really ; Now, with most poets, rhythm comes by instinct ; 
a brute, stronger than a man, and certain to’ at least, to a great degree. It is born with 








BAYARD TAYLOR. 


them; and, if they scan, they scan by ear. } just as a mason lays stone on stone to make a 
With Poe, it was principally acquired. It was} house. Of course, it takes intellect to do this. 
a work chiefly of mechanism, if I may say so.” hase what kind of intellect? The analytical, 
‘But wonderful mechanism.” $I answer—working, so to speak, backward. 
‘Well, perhaps mechanism is too strong a } Whether it is genius or not is another question. 
word. Let us say, Poe was a great artist, and} For my part, I think it is, though not of the 
analytical in intellect rather than synthetical.’’ } highest kind; for the highest kind is synthet- 
‘‘T hardly understand yet.” ical. This is the kind of genius that Burns had. 
“‘T will illustrate with Burns. His wife has } Now, as the analytical is not so spontaneous, ‘it 
left on record that, one evening, he went out i does not seem such first-class genius as the 
into the farmyard, seeming preoccupied ; there other.” 
he walked up and down, crooning to himself, for ‘‘T think our friend’s remarks,” said the host, 
half an hour or so; finally, coming in, he sat } ‘‘ will apply to all poetry—even to all fiction; 
down and wrote ‘Highland Mary.’ His ideas, } and we ought to thank him for a very subtle bit 
you see, overpowered him; they fermented, } of criticism. In fiction, for example, one sees at 
they burst irrepressibly forth. They were com- } once that Dickens was a synthetical genius and 
plete, too, at once. Now, Poe would sit down and } Thackeray an analytical one. What our friend 
say, as I have already told you: ‘I am going } says about the French mind seems to me also to 
to write a poem to produce certain effects.’ And} be- quite true: it is analytical rather than 


then he would proceed to build up his structure, { synthetical. The English, Germans, and we 
~ Vou. XCI.—2. 
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simply ‘chaffing’’ our 
critical talk. 

‘*You saucy skeptic,” 
said our host, laughingly. 
‘If you are so ignorant, 
your husband should 
send you back to school. 
But we all know you bet- 
ter. We are forgetting 
our water-colors, how- 
ever. Look at this. Itis 
Cedarhurst, the country- 
house of the late Bayard 
Taylor.” 





“‘T remember some of 
Z Z his poems,” said one of 
GEORGE HENRY BOKER. the party. “They were 
really very good.”’ 
Americans,: ‘Yes, he just missed being first-class. He 
are the latter.‘ was a Pennsylvanian born, though he lived 
Of course, I: for much of his life in New York. The 
speak of the} late Buchanan Read was another Pennsylvania 
mass. France has produced synthetical poets, : poet. I remember that the North British 
just as we have had an analytical one in Poe. * Review said, some years ago, that one of his 
The distinction is too often overlooked, but} poems—I can’t just now recall its name—was 
it is because people do not go deep enough: second only to Gray’s Elegy. Certainly, no 
into the subject. All really great poets, more-} American poet has ever had more local color. 
over, are great artists. But, when you come to} Witness his ‘ Waggoner of the Alleghenies’ and 
speak of Chaucer, Spenser, Shakespeare, Burns, ; others.” 
who were essentially synthetical, you must put «Ts not Boker also a Pennsylvanian ?”’ 
them in a different class from Pope or Poe, who} ‘Yes. Here is where he lives, on Walnut 
were primarily and principally analytical.” ‘ Street, in Philadelphia. And his ‘Francesca di 
‘Dear me,” said the editor’s wife, a bright } Rimini,’ by the bye, is the best acting play, 
sparkling creature, ‘‘all this is quite above me; } which is yet also a poem, ever written by an 
I don’t understand a word of it. It puts mein} American. The genius of Boker is essentially 
mind of our clergyman, who, when I was young, ; dramatic. Yet he has also great lyrical power. 
said to me and other Sunday-school scholars: } His ‘ Dirge on a Soldier’ you must all remember. 
‘Children, the human mind is to be considered Like Lowell, he has been in diplomacy; was 
in two aspects, the concrete and the abstract.’ } Minister, first to Turkey and then to Russia.” 
Now, to this day, 
I don’t under- 
stand what con- 
crete and abstract 
mean, any more 
than I do what 
synthetical and 
analytical mean.” 
We all laughed 
at this sally, es- 
pecially as the 
speaker, what- 
ever else she 
could be accused 
of, could not be 
said to be either 
stupid or igno- 
rant. She was 
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RALPH WALDO EMERSON. 





FAR FROM 


‘* You have forgotten Emerson.” 

“Ah, so I had. Well, here is a drawing of 
his home at Concord. I have read, in some 
English review, that Emerson was ‘ often praised, 
occasionally read, but never understood.’ Per- 
haps Matthew Arnold was the author of that 
sneer. Emerson’s mind, in my opinion, was 
essentially Greek. Lowell, in his ‘Fable of 
Critics,’ says ‘two-thirds Norseman and one- 
third Greek.’ But I think the proportion 
should be reversed.” 

“You confine yourself to the older poets,’ 
said I. ‘What of the younger ones?” 

“Well, we have not time to discuss them. 
Their names are legion. Moreover, they have 
not yet been long enough before the public for 
one to venture on pronouncing a verdict as to 
their merits. The wine, so to speak, must first 
settle to the lees. Yet I could select, or think I 
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could, poems from these younger poets that } 
quite equal anything written by our older ones.” 


THE FOLD. 
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‘*T see you have one more water-color.”’ 

‘It is the celebrated ‘Old Manse,’ at Con- 
cord, where Hawthorne lived. Hawthorne, 
himself, was not a poet in the technical sense of 
the word, as he never wrote in rhyme. -But, in 
all the other qualities that make a poet, espe- 
cially in imagination, many English critics say 
that he stands head and shoulders above all. 1 
still quote the English, in preference to giving 
any private opinion of my own, for | might be 
accused of partiality, as the mythical Jones was 
in the case of Lowell.” 

“Oh, the English,” said one of the ladies, 
with some little heat. ‘They write about what 
they don’t understand, when they depreciate 
Longfellow and say Emerson is unintelligible.’’ 

‘‘Have it your own way, my dear,” replied 
our host, with a shrug of the shoulders and a 
smile all round. ‘Certainly, a pretty woman 
ought to know better than a cynical old critic 
what is a good poem, for she i8 a poem herself.’ 

















NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE, 


FAR FROM 
BY BYRON 


Kiss thy babe, happy mother, while sweetly at rest ; 

It is well it is housed ; in your love it is blest. 

Smile down into eyes laughing back into thine, 

Proud mother, blessed richly with corn and with wine ! 
Far lands and fine looms clothe thy darlings, and thou 
Muk’st happy thy then with the beautiful now. 

But the mother whose children are crying with cold, 
She is borne down, and hopeless of finding a fold. 


The hound’s in his kennel, the steed’s in his box, 
And sheltered for night are the shepherded flocks ; 

Tn his cave coils the fox, to her form cleaves the hare ; 
‘The crows to their crazy tree-cradle repair ; 


THE FOLD. 


WEBBER. 


Tn his belfry, the owl finds enough for his need ; 
While the rats, in the granary, revel and feed : 

But the poor human sucklings are crying with cold, 
Nigh starved and nigh naked, and far from the fold. 


They always are with us—so near, ah so near— 

The pitiful poor folk, and craving no tear. 

They always are with us; the torn garment’s hem 
Our velvet invades: and so, let us to them 

With blessings God giveth us, that we may give 

To His wandering weaklings, just asking to live. 
Then hither, ye little ones, crying with cold : 

Here are warm arms of welcome, and here is the fold ! 








THE NEW-YEAR BELLS. 


BY @ ' C. TASSELS. 











The story of this gladsome time : 
“Glory to God in highest heaven, 
Peace and good-will to man be given !"’ 


On, New-Year bells, your silver chime 
Ring out, to greet this gladsome time ; 
And let your sacred chorus rise 
In echo to the moonlit.skies : 
“Glory to God in highest heaven, 
Peace and good-will to man be given !”” 


Oh, New-Year bells, you bring to me 
Glad promise of the months to be. 
Ring out, and teach our hearts and tongues. 
The noblest of earth’s noblest songs : 
“Glory to God in highest heaven, 
Peace and good-will to man be given !”” 


Oh, New-Year bells, your legend tell 
To noisy mart and leafless dell. 
Ring out: proclaim, with every chime, 
) 
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IN SIGHT OF DEATH.* 


BY FRANK LEE BENEDICT. 


Tue yacht put into the little harbor of Sea- } 


He was meditating an escape before his 


cliffe, a watering-place in Maine, late in the after- 3 persecutor should be free again, but he wanted 
noon, in order to land Jack Inglesby, ‘who had ; to speak to Mrs. Falconer first. Everybody was 


to return to New York. 


: talking busily ; and, as he glanced about for his 


There was a hop at the hotel, that night, and ; old friend, Inglesby caught sight of a face, at a 


Jack, though despising such frivolities, donned 
his evening costume with a cheerful resignation. 
He even danced one or two sets, and had just 
restored pretty Miss Seymour to her chaperone, 


little distance, the sudden recognition of which 
sent the blood to his head with such force that 
the floor seemed to mount and the ceiling to 
descend, while people and furniture appeared to 


and was quietly wondering whether—to use his { be circling about in an insane dance. 


own expression—“ he had not seen the business 
far enough out,’’ when somebody said suddenly, 
close at his elbow: 


‘You impossible Jack Inglesby! How, in the 


The brief space which elapsed before he could 
stir seemed interminable to Jack. Then he tried 
to collect his senses, and stepped quickly aside, 
furious at his own emotion. sAn abrupt move- 


name of wonder, do you happen to be here?” ; ment of most of the party toward the refresb- 


Jack turned, and saw Mrs. Falconer. She 
was the brightest, cheeriest old woman imagin- 
able, who had been a dear friend of the mother 
whose loss Jack still deplored. 

‘“‘How glad I am to see you!”’ cried Jack, 
grasping her two hands warmly. ‘ Who would 
ever have expected to find you in this out-of-the- 
way spot, so dull and quiet as it is?” 

“‘Very natural that one should, just because 


ment-room ehecked his course, and just then 
he heard Mrs. Falconer say laughingly : 

‘Asleep, Jack? I have spoken twice.” 

While he was stammering some apology for his 
stupidity, she laid her hand on his arm. Obey- 
ing her impulse, he turned round, and found 
himself just in front of the beautiful apparition 
whose appearance had so unnerved him. 

“‘Mrs. Landor, let me present the very worst 


it is quiet and respectable,’ she retorted. {of my collection of bad boys,” Mrs. Falconer 
“ Being so, it is wonderful that you should stray ; was saying. ‘I think you and Mr. Inglesby 
here. Come, tell me all about your wicked ; have never met—you’re both such Wandering 
doings. I’ve not set eyes on you since early 3 Jews; though it’s odd, now I think of it, that 
spring.” oa never have, as I’ve known the pair of you 


“Yes, I’m a graceless sinner,” Jack said, 
complacently. ‘‘ You see, I want to do credit to 
your bringing up.”’ 

They passed down the room, skirmishing 
gayly in a fashion habitual with them, and 
encountered a knot of Mrs. Falconer’s acquaint- 
ances, who had just entered. Jack was duly 
presented to such of the party as he did not 
chance to know, and received cordial greeting 
on all sides. 

Presently, he was seized on by a portly dame, 
who, aware of his fortune and position, and 
possessing a couple of marriageable daughters, 
deemed it fitting to pave the way to his intro- 


their mother’s conversational gift. Some awk- 


since you were little tots.’’ 

Then, with her usual brusqueness—which was 
generally voted permissible, and even charming, 
in a woman rich enough to do as she pleased, 
and who was as careless in small matters of 
etiquette as if she had been a born Bohemian 
instead of a potent society-leader—Mrs. Falconer 


> walked away, and left the pair standing there 
¢ together. 


‘How do you do, Mr. Inglesby?’’ the lady 
asked, quietly, with a slow indifferent smile. 
‘*Mrs. Faleoner said she wished to introduce 
one of her favorites; but she did not mention 
the name, and I had not heard of your being 
Am I so completely forgotten that an 
introduction was needed ?”’ 


$ 
duction to those damsels by an exhibition of | here. 

5 
ward passer-by finally relieved him from the; A bitter retort sprang to Jack’s lips. But the 
lady’s eloquence and insidious civility, by $ very anger which the consciousness of his 
treading on her train, and causing a rent which } agitation roused in him helped to restore his 
necessitated her retiring into the background | composure. 


‘for repair,” as Jack wickedly said. 
Vor. XCI.—3. 


‘I am delighted to meet you, Mrs. Landor,” 
(41) 
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he rejoined, in his laziest voice, and forcing his} ‘Did it?” she asked, with the manner of a 

lips into a chill smile. ‘You have been quite } person essaying, out of civility, to recall some 

well, I trust ?”’ ’ forgotten trifle. ‘Then we will try it for old 
She laughed—a laugh that sounded one of ‘ times’ sake.” 


genuine amusement—as she answered : 3 She took his arm, and they joined the dancers. 
‘“‘Thanks for your kind inquiry. But; as we 


Jack Inglesby wished they might fall dead 
have not met for over five years, I have had an 3 before the enchanting measure ended, so full of 
opportunity to be ill and well again several ; ecstatic pain was the sort of phantasmagorial 
times in the interval.” likeness of that past life which possessed his soul. 
‘“‘Ah, yes,’”’ Jack said, raging inwardly to per- “‘T will sit down now, please,” she said, 
ceive that he had carried his attempt at ease and ; abruptly. He glanced at her. She had grown 
unconcern so far as to utter a perfectly absurd 3 ; somewhat pale. ‘It is only that I am not used 
remark. He wanted to make amends for his; to it any more,” she added, as she caught his 
unworthy beginning; but speech was not so: eyes fixed on her. 
easy as dignity and self-respect demanded, and ‘‘Don’t be afraid I should have thought there 
all he could manage was a platitude, the inanity ; was any other reason,’’ retorted he, unable to 
of which he felt keenly, even while entering } keep back the thrust. 
upon it. She looked at him with a strange light in her 
‘*You see, when one looks at you, it seems} eyes; it faded as quickly as it came, and she 
impossible that it can have been so long,’ he: said, with a smile of cool sarcasm: ‘It seems 
began, rather hurriedly. scarcely worth while to refute charges which it 
But she interrupted him without mercy. $ would not have occurred to me to make.” 
‘Please don’t say that I haven’t changed in He was saved from the difficulty of a reply by 
the least,’ she said, laughing again; ‘that ; the return of Mrs. Falconer and her party. The 
would be worse than your first speech.” 3 old lady seated herself beside Mrs. Landor and 
Jack looked at her out of eyes which ached immediately burst into voluble speech. 
with a sudden sharp pain, and:stood silent for a ‘*So you two have been dancing. As good a 
moment. Changed? Yes, but only into fuller- } way as any, I suppose, to make acquaintance : 
developed beauty. Heavens, how lovely she 
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only, Jack, I thought you were grown too grand 
was, with her bronze-tinted hair, her proud for that sort of youthful amusement.’ 

delicate features, and her marvelous dark eyes; Jack felt vexed with his kind friend for almost 
and oh, that*syren voice, with the old music still the first time in his life, and Mrs. Landor said : 
in it—that voice which had stolen his heart | “I think I recollect Mr. Inglesby used not to 
away, years before, to be played with, broken, ; be too dignified really to enjoy dancing.” 

flung aside like a worthless bauble ! SW hy, then, you knew each other already ?” 

She was thoroughly at ease, he thought, j demanded Mrs. Falconer, in surprise. ‘ Why 
wrathfully. Oh, she should not move him to § ¢ didn’t one of you say so? What do you mean, 
any outward show of emotion. He would not } Jack Inglesby ?”’ 
afford her vanity that gratification, nor shame} “I tried three times to tell you that Mr. 
his own pride by such weakness. He began to § Inglesby was an old acquaintance,” said Mrs. 
talk gayly on the first subject which he could $ Landor, laughing, ‘“ but ycu persistently refused 
snatch at, which was independent of themselves, ; to hear.” 
and she replied in the same strain, as calm asif; ‘Did I? Well, that’s ali right enongh—I 
this idle conversation were following after the ; mean your knowing each other; though Jack 
parting of a single day, Jack thought, instead of; might have mentioned the fact four hundred 
a separation which she knew must to him have } times during the past year, but he didn’t.” 
been as unexpected as death, and far more bitter. “‘T dare say I should, if you had spoken of 

Then the orchestra struck up the bewitching 3 Mrs. Landor,”’ rejoined Jack, cool enough, to all 
strain of the “Blue Danube.” ; appearance, though raging inwardly. 

“Can you resist that?’ Jack asked ; and, } “Oh, blame me!’’ retorted Mrs. Falconer. 
before the words were finished, grew furious | “And as for you, my dear Mabel, if you will go 
with himself for the yearning that rose in his ; off and stay five years in Europe, you deserve 
soul to clasp her once more in his arms. 
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3 to be forgotten; only, somehow, one can’t forget 
‘‘T seldom dance,” she replied. you,” she added, patting her favorite’s arm. 
“That used to be your favorite waltz; mine, } ‘Five years since you went—how time flies! 

too,” he said, goaded into another speech which } Jack, where were you when Mrs. Landor was 

he could have wished unsaid. $ married ?”’ 
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‘« Really—I don’t know,” said Jack, as if try-} “Like yourself,’ interrupted Mrs. Falconer. 
ing to recollect, though, in fact, his slowness of § ‘I don’t wish to hear that again; and it has 
speech rose from the difficulty he found in} nothing to do with-my question.” 
articulating at all. ««T was going to account for leaving to-morrow,” 

«“Oh—it was just after you rushed off to} said Jack, meckly. ‘I found a letter from my 
South America,’ pursued Mrs. Falconer, with ; lawyer—” 
that lack of tact and comprehension which even “That was the excuse you made those men, 
very clever people will sometimes display. } in order to get away from them,’’ Mrs. Falconer 
‘But where did you know each other? I’ve} broke in. “You surely have not the assurance 
not heard that yet.” ‘ to try to pass it off for gospel on me?” 

“« My dear Mrs. Falconer, what a perfect note- <‘ Well, he does want to consult me,” Jack 
book of questions you are, this evening!’’ re- : persisted, a little taken aback at having forgotten 
turned Mrs. Landor, easy and composed as ever. : that his confession, earlier in the evening, left 
«Let me see—I met Mr. Inglesby six years ago. ; this reason without much force. 

You remember, I went South with my aunt, then’ ‘He can’t consult you to-morrow,” said 
to White Sulphur Springs. Now, I trust that is Mrs. Falconer, decidedly. “We have planned 
a clear, categorical, and satisfactory answer.’ a delightful excursion, and the whole party 

They all three laughed; but Mrs. Falconer} is to dine with me in the evening. I told 
still persisted in following out her train of} you I had a cottage here; I’don’t see why you 
thought, blind and deaf to the possibility of } can’t make me a visit.” 
having chosen an unpleasant theme upon which 5 Why, you’ve your house full of guests now,” 
to enlarge. ’ Jack replied; ‘‘a lot of women, too; and I’ve 

“Oh, yes,” she said; “that was the summer } nothing but my reputation, in this sinful world.” 


before you were married. Yes, nearly a year; ‘Then you have come to a bad pass,”’ said 


for your wedding took place in May. I recollect ; Mrs. Falconer. ‘* Mabel Landor is stopping with 
perfectly how the news of your engagement; her cousins, the Maynes; they’ve a fine old 
surprised me, and your wedding-cards followed } place near my hermitage. Do you know them?’ 
before I had got used to the idea.” $ “Qh, a little, I think—or did, ages ago,” 

At this instant, some man came up and asked } rejoined Jack, wondering how he could escape 
Mrs. Landor to dance. She accepted with an } from a renewal of the species of pin-and-needle 
alacrity which might have led one to suppose } torture she had unconsciously inflicted upon 
dancing her chief interest in life, and the dandy $ him. 
led her off in triumph. 

“What a beautiful creature she is!’’ Mrs. 
Falconer exclaimed. ‘Jack, did you ever see 
such a lovely woman ?”’ 

«‘Yes—no—lI believe I hadn’t thought about 
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«That marriage was a hasty affair,’ continued 
Mrs. Falconer; ‘‘I never understood it. I doubt 
if Mabel was very happy. I only saw Mr. 
Landor once; but he seemed, to me, a testy 
ill-conditioned old animal. I have heard, too, 
it,” returned Inglesby, pulling at his mustache, ; that he was horribly jealous. Did you ever 
as if he were trying to hide a yawn. ‘Oh, ; meet Landor, Jack?” 
certainly—very beautiful.” “No,” cried Jack, desperately; ‘and don’t. 

“Now, don’t talk to me, Jack, as if you were } want to.” 
muttering in your sleep, for I'll not endure it,”’ “Why, the man has been dead nearly three 
cried Mrs. Falconer. “There were a thousand ; years,” cried Mrs. Falconer. “ What on earth 
things I wanted to say to you; but my astonish- {ails you, Jack? You're daft.” 
ment at finding that you knew Mabel Graham—’ ‘To be sure. I didn’t think what I was 
Mrs. Landor, I mean—has put them all out of } saying,’ said poor Jack. ‘It is really horribly 
my head.” Shot here.” 
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“You shall ask them to-morrow, before I ‘‘Nothing of the sort—Seacliffe is never hot,”’ 
leave,” said Jack. } rejoined Mrs. Falconer, hastily, then plunged 

“You are not going away to-morrow? [ll not g back into the subject which occupied her. 
hear of it,’ Mrs. Falconer pronounced, auto- ; “Luckily, Mabel was not obliged to endure his 
cratically. ‘Such nonsense! What did you  eaprices so very long—a real servitude, though, 
come for, if you mean to fly off directly in that ;} I am certain, those two years were.” 
ridiculous fashion ?”’ $ «Ah, well, after all, she bought her golden 

“We stopped here to get our letters. I told } prize cheaply enough,” said Jack, with a bitter 
you I had been off on a cruise, with Leverett ; laugh. 
and some other tiresome fellows—” § «I don’t believe she married him for money: 
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I know people said so; but she was not a girl 
to do that.” 

‘Is there any girl who would not do it?” 
retorted Jack, savagely. 

‘Don’t be cynical and sneering—that style 
is getting old-fashioned,” said Mrs. Falconer. 
‘‘] have always suspected that Mabel’s step- 

‘mother made the match; she ruled the whole 
family with a rod of iron. Mabel was not 
mercenary. You didn’t know her well, Jack— 
you couldn’t have done—else you'd never believe 
that.” 

“Oh, Aunt Fanny, I'll believe whatever you 
like,’ cried he, with a contemptuous shrug of 
his shoulders, for which he would have been 
severely rated, only a number of people came 
up at the moment and protected him. 

But Mrs. Falconer took a little revenge: she 
introduced him to another young lady, and he 
was forced to ask her to dance. When the two 
returned to their places, Jack found himself near 
Mrs. Landor again. An eager conversation was 
in progress, concerning the morrow’s excursion ; 
but Inglesby noticed that the beautiful widow 
took no part therein—sitting quite silent, with 
that air of calm indifference which had irritated 
him so sorely when they two talked. 

“I suppose that’s her dodge,’”’ he thought: 
“too lofty and grand for ordinary people and 
things. What a mass of deceit she is; but, no 
doubt, everybody believes in her. However, 
she’s nothing to me—nothing whatever: she’s 
not worth even hatred.” 

He was roused by somebody’s making a direct 
appeal to him in regard to the matter under 
discussion. 

“I’m afraid I can’t have the pleasure of 
joining the party,” he said. ‘I ought to leave 
for New York to-morrow—” 

“Take care, Jack,’’ broke in Mrs. Falconer, 
her sharp ears having unluckily caught his 
words. ‘Take care, young man.” 

Jack was mortally afraid she would betray 
his secret; still he persisted laughingly: 

‘«I told you I had a letter, dear Mrs. Falconer.” 

«“T remember,” she answered; ‘and, I dare 
say, most of us have told equally pretty fibs in 
our turn. The truth is, you want to be coaxed ; 
and, I suppose, you must be. Mrs. Landor, will 
you just please oblige me by taking the trouble 
to say a word on my side?” 

“Oh, nobody ever disobeys you, Mrs. Fal- 
coner,”’ cried some young lady, enthusiastically ; 
and two or three others immediately echoed the 
sentiment with such fervor, that Mrs. Landor’s 
silence might have passed unremarked, except 
by Inglesby, had not the evil spirit which had 
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} already forced Mrs. Falconer unintentionally 
°to torment her two favorites so severely, that 
evening, now forced her to add: 

‘Just add your command to mine, my dear 
Mabel.” 

Thus forced to speak, that lady said quietly : 

‘*Mr. Inglesby may have some reason so good 
that any insistance would be inopportune.” 

That half-smile, which had before irked Jack, 
crossed her perfect lips, and it seemed to him 
that her eyes filled with a mocking light. 

She meant that he was afraid to stay—that he 
dared not trust himself near her, lest he should 

} betray the fact of her still possessing power 
enough to make him suffer—that was what she 
meant. Having snatched at this conclusion, Jack 
would have staid if ne had been forced to let 
her walk over his bared heart and give no sign. 

‘“‘Of course, Mrs. Falconer, I never dreamed 

of going, after you bade me stay,” he said. 

} “T only mentioned that I ought to go, in order 
to prove how readily I always sacrifice even 
duty, at your command.” 

“Oh! oh!’ Mrs. Falconer cried, lifting her 
hands and joining in the laughter which Jack’s 
speech caused; but Mrs. Landor had risen and 
was walking away on the arm of some naval 
man, who was one of the lions of the evening, 
and so, apparently, did not receive the full 
benefit of Inglesby’s words, as he had meant 
her to do. 

There was no sleep for Jack that night; he 
sat at his window, staring out across the sea, 
shining in the moonlight, but seeing nothing of 
the calm loveliness about, his soul busy with the 
pictures of the past, which memory kept forcing 
upon him with a persistence as cruel as that of 
fate. 

It was early one spring, down in New Orleans, 
that Inglesby had first seen Mabel Graham. The 

$two met daily, for weeks; and, when Mabel 

’ and her aunt started on their northward journey, 
Jack took passage by the same boat. The two 
ladies went to visit some friends in Kentucky, and 
Jack pursued his homeward trip; but, when 
July came, he appeared at White Sulphur Springs, 
where Mabel was established for the summer. 

He had already told her that she had won his 
heart, that he had loved her from the first 
moment they met; and she had listened, shyly 
admitting all that he was to her, and promising 
to be his wife. Jack was not rich then, and had 
no expectation of inheriting the fortune which 
had since fallen to his lot. In September, Mabel 
returned to her stepmother’s house in New York, 
and, about the same time, business called Inglesbhy 

$ to California. 
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Several months passed. Mabel’s letters, which } tell whether he despised himself most for being 

had reached him regularly, suddenly failed, and } capable of the pain or the enjoyment. 
Jack endured a period of suspense so full of} It came to an end at last. Even the gay 
suffering that he thought no after-pain could } dinner and the gayer evening which followed 
ever equal it; but he was new to trouble then, } were over, and Jack reached his own room; but 
and did not know how much poor humanity can ‘only to begin another Walpurgis night, worse 
bear. ; than the preceding one. 

One day, the inexplicable silence was broken } He had hoped to convince his soul that this 
by the reception of a packet directed in Mabel ; woman had lost her power. Often and often, he 
Graham’s hand, at sight of which his heart stood } had asserted and believed that his love was dead ; 
still, in a terrible conflict between fear and hope. | but now, after all he had undergone, knowing 
He opened the envelope: his own letters lay 3 her as he did, he learned that it still lived, and 
there before him—sent back without a single ; had flamed up at sight of her through the ashes 
word of explanation. of the past—through the grave in which it had 

Two months later, he heard of her marriage : lain so long. 
to the millionaire—Herbert Landor. Her con-3 Still another day found him within reach of 
duct was fully explained: she had deserted him 3 her spell; but -he swore to himself that this 
for the sake of wealth. Whether she had, from {should be the end. He had seen her in the 
the first, wantonly amused herself at his expense, ; morning; they were to meet again, that night, 
or whether she had really cared for him, but $ at some fresh festival which indefatigable Mrs. 
prized worldly advantage more highly than love ; Falconer had devised; but that should be their 
and honor, mattered littlke—she was married. final meeting. 

Within a twelvemonth, a cousin of Inglesby’s{ It was late in the afternoon; the sunset was 
father—who had, years before, quarreled with } gathering in the west; great masses of red-and- 
his entire family—elected, on his death-bed, to ; yellow clouds hung low over the horizon, turning 
send for Jack and appoint him his heir: so the ; the long stretch of beach to silver, dyeing the 
young man unexpectedly found himself possessed ; gray cliffs with rainbow-tints, and trailing a 
of riches at least equal to that for which Mabel ‘ supernal glory across the sea. 

Graham had perjured and sold herself. Jack had wandered far from the village, along 


Since that time, Jack had been an almost 
constant wanderer in nearly every quarter of 
the globe, and had only within the past year 
yeturned to America, after one of his prolonged 
absences. . 

His devious course had never before led him 
within reach of the woman whose treachery had 
so completely denuded existence of the brightness 
it ought, at his age, to have possessed; and Jack 


meet for years to come, even while declaring to 


3 saw a lady a little in advance. 
had vowed, over and over, that they should not ; Mrs. Landor. 


the shore, unconscious alike of the distance he 
had walked and the lateness of the hour. He 
suddenly became aware that the tide was rising 
rapidly. It was too late even now to retrace his 
way across the sand; he must push on to the 
cliffs he was nearing, and find a path which 
would lead to the road at the top. 

As he rounded a shoulder of the bluffs, he 
He recognized 
She looked back, at the sound 
of footsteps, and in another instant they were 


himself that he had long learned to regard her } exchanging commonplace salutations, as any two 


with the utter indifference which she merited. 

And now, against his will, the meeting had 
been brought about, and Jack learned that he 
was far from indifferent, though his pride 
asserted doggedly that the tumult in his soul 
was the voice of his wrong crying out, the long- 
repressed sense of injury, the bitter wrath at the 
desolation which she had brought into his life— 
that was all—and that only caused by the 
suddenness of the encounter: 
should be himself again. 

And the morrow came—a day which Jack 
thought he could never forget, even though his 
course were to be prolonged for centuries. The 
suffering and the pleasure of a whole life seemed 
concentrated in those hours, and he could not 


ordinary acquaintances might have done. 

““We are belated,’’ Mrs. Landor said, point- 
ing to the swift inward sweep of the waters. 
‘However, we are safe enough. I am sure 
there is a path up the cliffs, just beyond that 
bend yonder.” 

They walked on, conversing quietly enough, 
and soon reached the spot she had mentioned, 
but only to be confronted by a steeper height, 


to-morrow, he ; along whose rocky face no trace for foothold was 


visible. Neither had dreamed of the possibility 
of danger, and here they stood face to face wit! 
death—the waves rushing each instant mere 
violently in, the beach narrowing with frightful 
rapidity. 


«There must be some way up,”’ Inglesby said, 
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and hastened along the sands a little distance,, ‘I do,” she answered, pointing to the rising 
but only to be met by an impassable barrier— } waves; ‘‘dying people are beyond falsehood! 
the cliffs there jutted out into the sea; the two} I have sometimes thought there must have been 
were shut in the hollew of the curve, the beach 


along which they had come already a mass of } 


white foam. 

Mrs. Landor stood mntely awaiting Inglesby’s 
return. As he reached her side, they gazed at 
each other with blanched cheeks but steady 
eyes. 

‘*There’s no path—no way up,’’ Inglesby said 
slowly, as they both turned automatically and 
stared at the beetling rocks. 

‘*Go,’”’ she said. 
up—you cannot save me.” 


“Then I'll die with you!” he cried, flinging ° 


off the last vestige of the self-control he had 
with such difficulty preserved, and giving free 
vent to the frenzy which had been consuming 
him for hours. ‘Tl die with you—I, the man 
who loved you—whose heart you broke—oh, 


with death staring us in the face, I may speak } 


the truth! Mabel, at least say that you did 
care—that it was not a mere pretense—” 

‘* What are you daring to accuse me of?’ 
broke in, so excited that, like him, she moment- 
arily forgot their peril. 


“Tell me you cared!” he repeated. ‘Oh, I 


can easily understand that wealth and luxury 
were tempting; but you need not have been so 
cruel—need not have sent back my letters 


without a word!’ 

‘Could I do less, after you returned my last 
one, in which I put by girlish pride—said I was 
ready to dare poverty, my relatives’ opposition, 
to marry you at once? Have you no memory, 
Jack Inglesby ?”’ 

“God is my witness that I never received 
such a letter! Mabel, 
me—oh ! believe me.” 


«You may be able to climb } 


5 
she $ 


believe me—believe > 


treachery—it was my stepmother’s work.” 
“But you married Landor—” 
¢ = ** Can’t you understand ?” she moaned. ‘They 
3 appealed to my pride—said you were to marry 
’ your rich partner’s daughter—that you had 
; deceived me from the first—oh, I went mad!’ 
; You loved me then—you loved me?” Jack 
3 cried, while a great joy fairly transfigured his 
} face. 
} And I love you still,” she answered. 
‘Oh, my God!” he groaned. ‘To die now!” 
“At least, we are together,’ she murmured. 
He lifted her in his arms and carried her a 
) little way up the cliff; but there he had to 
> pause, for the wall grew almost perpendicular. 
; Jack sank down, holding her fast, while the tide 
surged and leaped higher and higher, till their 
faces were wet with spray. 
> My darling—my darling!’’ he groaned, as 
she felt her arms relax their hold about his 
> neck. 
“Don’t let me faint, Jack—don’t!’’ she 
pleaded. ‘I want to see your face to the last!” 
} He pressed his lips to hers, and they sat silent 
for a few moments. Then a great wave rolled 
up, and broke almost at their feet. 

‘It is death!’ Mabel said. 

But Jack’s practiced eye perceived that the 
: tide had reached its full height now—the rocks 
’ bore no sign of the water ever passing its present 
‘ limit. ; 
; He waited a little longer. The waves roared 
Sand boomed, but rose no further: they even 
$ began to recede. Then he kissed her again, 
saying: 

‘‘Look up, love! It is life, not death, that 
we are to meet together.” 
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In the north, by the sea, where the gray mists hover, 
She sits alone, as the days go by, 

And ever dreams of her absent lover, 
Under the blue of a southern sky. 

She measures his love by her own, and wonders 
How he can linger away so long ; 

And the sad wind moans, and the fierce sea thunders, 
And she looks to the south with a yearning strong. 


In the south, by a fountain that sings and glistens, 
Where roses are red the whole bright year, 

Hier lover walks, and idly listens 
The tinkle of lutes in a garden near, 


And lists to the mocking-birds, gayly trilling 
*Mid spicy shadows of tropic trees ; 

Here the breeze blows soft : but the blast is chilling 
On the rough bleak coast of the northern seas. 


He bends his lips to the dusky tresses 

Of a beautiful maid with deep dark eyes. 
Ah, me! it is love his glance confesses, 

And love that breathes in her tender sighs. 
Alas! fond watcher, so pale and lonely, 

Your one dear dream can never come true : 
They drain love’s rosy nectar, and only 

The lees, so bitter, are left for you. 
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BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘A FIFTH AVENUE ROMANCE,’’ 


I. THE MORLEY MANOR FARM. 


‘“Wuar is it, gran’pa?” 

These words were spoken in a sweet childish 
voice, by a little girl, who had come running in : 
from play, and had stopped suddenly, appalled 
at seeing her grandmother, and even her grand- 
father, in tears. 

The scene was the Morley Manor Farm, one 
of the quaintest in all broad England. For the 
old mansion had been built in the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth, when that most beautiful of all 
domestic styles of architecture, the Tudor, was 
in its prime. With its red-brick walls, mel- 
lowed by age; its sandstone window-frames ; 
its mullioned bays, each two stories high; its 
beautiful oriel over the principal doorway; its 
steep-pitched roofs; and its many picturesque 
gables: it was such a house as artists delight 
to sketch, and poets would choose, before all 
others, for the home of a heroine. Although, in 
the mutation of fortune, it had sunk to a farm- $ 
house, its original owners—or, rather, their 
descendants —still occupied it; but now, alas! 
as tenants, not as proprietors. For, in the 
Great Rebellion, the Morleys had taken {sides ; 
with the king, and had been nearly ruined by} 
fines when the Parliament triumphed. But the 
stout old cavaliers did not give up the combat? 
without a desperate struggle. They fought long } 
for their heritage, like one of the grand old oaks 3 
that had once stood on the lawn, and which } 
they had seen fall, battling, like some living 
thing, to the end, in the great tempest which § 
Addison has immortalized in verse. The manor- 
house and the home-farm were the last to go. } 
The Morley who sold them was so bound up in } 
them, as if part of his life, that he sacrificed his 3 
pride, and consented to remain as tenant sats, 
he had once been proprietor; and there his } 
descendants were now. : 

The farm-buildings lay behind the house { 
and somewhat out of sight, being screened by a 
row of low thick-set trees, over which, however, 3 
the red-tiled roof of the great barn could be} 
seen, with its antique dovecot near by, in front ; 
of which the pigeons were pluming themselves, : 
or about which they were whirling and tumbling 
in the sunshine. Between the rear entrance 
and these buildings lay the old-fashioned garden, 
now very much in decay, but still retaining 
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relics of its past grandeur, in its overgrown box- 
borders to the paths, and in various clipped 
yews, which. had oxce represented griffins and 
other monsters of arboriculture. In the middle 
of this garden was a dilapidated stone fountain, 
a cupid riding on a dolphin; but the water had 
long since ceased to spout from the nostrils of 
the fish, and the whole was green with the 
lichen of centuries. 

The old house was as picturesque, moreover, 
within as without. Its low-studded rooms still 
retained something of their original splendor, in 
the ornamented ceilings, the oak wainscoting, 
and the carved chimney-pieces. One cozy little 
apartment was effulgent, this morning, from the 
sunshine pouring in through the great bay- 
window that entirely filled one end of it. The 
only occupant was Mrs. Morley, an elderly 
woman, with silvery hair, who wore a look of 
extreme anxiety, as if some great trouble was 
impending. She sat by the open casement, and 
had some sewing in her hand; but she only 
took a few stitches occasionally; for she was 
watching the path that led to the front door, as 
if expecting someone. Now and then she would 
sigh, and glance around the room, and then sigh 
again, and after that perhaps take a stitch or 
two, and again begin to watch the pathway 
outside. 

Suddenly, she gave a quick start, and, clasping 
her hands nervously, rose to her feet, trembling 
violently. An old man, older than herself by 
nearly ten years, was coming up the path. It was 
her husband, the last of the Morleys—a man of 
seventy and more. Up to within a few days, he 
had been as hale and strong as if only fifty; 
but now he walked with feeble uncertain steps, 
vainly trying to steady himself with his stick. 
His whole air was dejected and hopeless, like 
that of one who has received some great blow, 
and for whom life is over. 

“Tt has been of no use, I see,” she cried to 
herself, bursting into tears. ‘We shall have 
to go—we shall have to go; and after all these 
generations—” 

She stopped, at this instant, however, and 
turned aside quickly; for her husband had glanced 
up and nearly caught her in her grief. Then, 
having brushed away her tears, she first looked 
out of the window, with a nod and a re and 
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next hurried to the door of the room, to receive } evidently come in with some little way to tell, 
him. Brave old soul, she would have died, like 3 in her childish enthusiastic way—some adventure 
a true woman, rather than betray her own regret! ; with the cat, or the big dog, or one of the 
He tottered into the room and sank into the $ Alderneys, or the great turkey-gobbler—for her 
first chair, his stick falling unnoticed to the } face was all aglow with excitement and delight; 
ground. Then he took off his hat, and wiped, ; but, at the spectacle of her grandparents’ grief, 
with his handkerchief, the great drops of per- 3 the sweet lips began to tremble, the eyes filled 
spiration that had gathered on his brow, not so 3 with tears, and all the joy went out of her bright 
much from the heat of his long walk as from his 3 countenance. She stood, for a moment, with 
mental anguish. His eyes were fixed piteously 3 steps arrested, then she rushed to her grand- 
on her face. ¢ mother’s side, fell on her knee, and tried to fling 
“Tt is all over,’ he said. ‘We shall have to 3 her little arms around both the old people. 
go. The agent won't hear a word. After,” ‘What is it, gran’ma?’’ she said. finding that 
repeating unconsciously her own exclamation, } her grandfather did not answer: for he was 
‘‘after all these generations—after all these } silent, from sheer inability, for the moment, to 
generations.” ; speak, his sobs choking him. ‘“Whot makes 
His wife made no reply; her emotion choked 3 you cry, gran’ma? Oh, it must be something 
her: all she could do was to stand by him and } dreadful, for gran’ pa is ery ing, too; and I never 
stroke his thin white hair. saw gran’pa cry before.” And she began to cry 
He looked up at her with a sad smile, as if to $ herself, as we have seen. 
thank her, and one hand stole into hers, as it Her distress did more to rouse her hearers 
rested on his head. Then his eyes wandered ; than anything else could have done. The grand- 
around the room, as if taking in every little {mother was the first to conquer the grief to 
detail—details familiar to him from his child-$ which she had momentarily given way. he 
hood, for seventy years and more. The fortitude } rose to her feet and took the child in her arms. 
which he had struggled so bravely to maintain “My dear,” she said, ‘‘ we are in great trouble. 
gave way at the spectacle, and he burst into i ¥ You know already all about the farm, for you 
an almost hysterical passion of tears. are sensible beyond your years. But, to spare 
His wife had never seen him shed a tear but { you, we never told that the rate is up, and that 
once before: and that was when the news came ; the agent will not renew it.’ 
of the death of their only son and child. The; The little girl nodded her head, as if quite 
sight, so terrible to see in a man, broke her down i understanding, but asked : 
completely, notwithstanding all her resolution. “Why not?” 


By this time, her grandfather had also mastered 
his emotion, and now joined in the conversation : 
‘¢ Because I would not vote for his candidate 
He says the Squire will 
not keep on any tenants who go against his 
nominees. You understand, dear? It is his 
j ate for Members of Parliament.” 
On this pitiable group, this scene of minaaiy “‘Oh, yes, I understand,” nodding brightly. 


She sank on her knees by his chair, flung her | 
arms about him, and buried her face in his lap, 
while the tears rained down her aged cheeks, 
and her whole form shook with the effort to con- 3 at the last election. 
trol her sobs. 


II. THE LITTLE GRANDAUGHTER. 


and despairing misery, there had suddenly $ “I have often heard you talk of such things, 
flashed a vision of youth and energy, in the} gran’pa. But that is very wrong in the Squire, 
shape of a little girl, about seven or eight years 3 isn’t it?” 

old, with the question so tenderly put: 


‘We are not sure, darling,”’ said the grand- 
“‘ What is it, gran’pa?”’ 


mother, who had now taken a chair, and was 
She asked her question in a voice quivering 3} holding the child in her lap, ‘that the Squire 
with sympathetic tears. ever said so. It may be only a trick of the 
She was dressed in a simple calico gown, agent. He has always hated your grandpa, and 
ruffled down the front, and with ruffles at the; wanted to get rid of him, because he is not like 
sleeves, and wore an old-fashioned sunbonnet, $ the other farmers, you know, but has an opinion 
that gave her a peculiarly quaint yet picturesque 3 of his own.” 
appearance. Her cheeks were like roses; her ‘¢ Yes, I know,”’ said the child, with a certain 
golden hair fell in curls on each side of her face ; 3 proud air, ‘‘ because he is a Morley.”’ 
her dark-blue eyes were full of expression; and “‘Yes, and because, being one,” interrupted 
she had one of those sensitive mouths that; the old man, “he has something of the inde- 
quiver with every thought and emotion. She had} pendence of his race still left, and will not be at 
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the beck and call, will not be the bond-slave, of 
a low-born factor. Dictate to me whom I shall 
vote for! Me, whose ancestors held this land 
when his were serfs of the soil! No,” straight- 
ening himself up in his chair; ‘much as I love 
this dear old place—much as I would sacrifice 
to die where I was born, and where my father 
and his fathers before him, for hundreds of 
years, lived and died—I would not only give up 
the familiar walls, to die in a hovel, as I shall 
now have to, but I would go to the stake 
itself sooner than yield.’’ And all the old fire 
that had glowed in the Morley -who fell at 
Marston Moor shone in his eyes now; and his 
voice had the ring of a trumpet as he spoke. 

“Your grandpa,’ said the wife, “has just 
come from the agent. It was a long walk, and 
too much for an old man on so hot a day ’’—she 
spoke as apologizing for his tears—‘‘and it 
broke your grandpa down. But you mustn’t 
think we care so much; not so very much, at 
least. It is really more for you we care than 
for ourselves. We are old, and will soon die. 
But what will become of you, darling, if we 
have to go and live in a hovel, as grandpa says, 
and he has to go out at day’s-work? Though he 
is too weak for such work, at his years.’ And 
she looked at him with a look so sad that the 
child was moved again to tears. 

“Oh,” she cried, clenching her little fist, «I 
wish I had the wicked agent here. I—I— 
would kill him.” 

‘““My dear,” said the grandmother, fecling 
that she must reprove the utterance of such a 
sentiment, much as she admired the child’s 
spirit, ‘‘little girls should not talk so.” 

«Then I wish I was a boy,” interrupted the 
girl, defiantly, shaking her fist as if at some 
imaginary object in the air. ‘I wish I was 
Jack the Giant-Killer. I'd cut him into inches 
—that I would.” 

“But, my dear—” 

The grandmother, with the long training— 
perhaps we should say the instinct—of her sex, 
was beginning to remonstrate again, when her 
husband stopped her by a look. 

“‘T like the little one’s pluck, at any rate,”’ he 
said, nodding at the child proudly. ‘I only 
wish she were a boy, and older, for then she 
might be a help. If my poor son had only 
lived! But, to find oneself, at over seventy, 
with not a friend left in the world, and no one 
to stand in the gate to meet one’s enemy ’’— 
unconsciously using the very words of the great 
Burke, though he had never heard of Burke— 
“that is what breaks me down. But I am 
ashamed of myself. He may turn us out on the 


moor, to starve, but he shall never know I shed 
a tear. I will be a Morley from this to the 
last.” 

‘But, gran’pa,” asked the child, ‘what did 
this agent say? Wouldn’t he, if you paid a 
bigger rent, give you a new lease? We—we— 
might save, mightn’t we? I could do without 
any new gowns. I wouldn’t eat so much.” 

3 The grandmother pressed the child to her 
j Roost, inexpressibly moved at the poor little 
jor of self-denial, and kissed her rapturously, 
while the old man, with a voice shaking with 
> emotion, answered : 
“Not on any terms. Not if I paid double 
rent, he said. He wouldn’t have any traitors 
on the estate. Oh! if I had been younger, I 
think I would have struck him down. To call 
me a traitor! After that, 1 came away. I saw 
it was no use.” 

‘But, gran’ma dear,” said the child, sud- 
denly, looking up into the old grief-worn face 
with a curious wise look, such as we sometimes 
see on young faces, and which seems so strange 

there, “didn’t you say, just now, that you 
§ didn’t believe the Squire knew anything about 
; what the agent was doing?” 

3 “J did, darling. The Squire is a kind- 
; he@rted man, and, though he leaves things to his 
’ steward more than he ought, for he is indolent 
and likes his ease, I don’t think he would be 
really cruel, if he knew.” 

“He don’t care to know,’ interposed her 
 snstnad: “He is in the hands of his agent, 
3 looking on the man as invaluable, and wouldn’t 
; dare to interfere in this or in any case. All the 
; tenants complain of it. Your easy-going good- 
s hearted men,” striking the arm of his chair 
; emphatically, ‘do more mischief than the bad- 
; hearted ones.” 

All at once, the little girl slipped down from 
’ her grandmother's lap, and, standing in front of 
; her, smoothed her dress, straightened the sun- 
¢ bonnet, which she had kept on all this time and 
which had got somewhat awry, and, looking up, 
2 said : 
“‘T am going to the Squire. I will find out if 
he knows what this bad man is doing. Please, 
$ gran’pa,” and she turned now and faced the old 
; man, ‘‘ write a letter, and let me take it.’”’ 
; “Oh! but, my dear child,” said her grand- 
3 father, shaking his head hopelessly, though he 
>could not help admiring her pretty air of 
; courage, “they would never let you see the 
; Squire. The footman at the door, the miserable 
> flunky, would chase you down the steps.” 

‘“No, he won’t,”’ cried the child, straightening 

$ her little figure with an imperious air. “If 
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you'll write the letter, Pll take it; and I'll see } Every few steps, the child would pause to pick a 
the Squire, and give it to him myself, or stay all } blossom, or to watch some birds that her foot- 
day on the steps.” ; steps had startled. By and by, she broke into 

Still, her grandfather shook his head. ‘Old; song, in the exuberance of her spirits. She 
age never has the hopefulness or energy of} had, by nature, a sweet and sympathetic voice, 
youth, and hard fortune had made him less {and a stranger, passing, and not seeing her, 
hopeful than most. But the grandmother now ; might have thought he listened to an angel, 
interposed. singing up in heaven. 

“It is worth trying,” she said. ‘The child At last, she came in sight of “the great 
may succeed where everyone else would fail. I} house,’’ as it was called everywhere in that 
do not see, myself,’ catching the little girl in; district. Squire Hetherington, though only an 
her arms, in a sudden access of love and admira- ; ordinary country gentleman, had a more remote 
tion, ‘‘ how anyone can resist her sweet face and } lineage and more extensive possessions than 
her pleading voice. Go, father, and write the many a peer. For miles and miles, in every 
letter, while I put on her Sunday frock.” $ direction, his farms extended, with here fat 

“No,” said the child, with the inspiration } meadow-land, and there noble wheatfields, and 
that comes sometimes to the youngest and those § yonder a wooded hillside, until they were lost in 
most innocent of the ways of the world, “I} the blue haze of the Malvern hills to the west- 
will not be fixed up at all. I will go just as I ; ward; for the scene of our story lies in that 
am. Only, gran’ma, you may put around my § beautiful and fertile vale of Evesham, where 
neck the gold beads that you say belonged to my many a knightly battle was fought in other 
great-great-gran’ma, ever so far off, that I've { days, and where now the wheat ripens and the 
heard you talk of, and who lived when the; grass grows more luxuriantly than anywhere 
Morleys still owned Morley Hall. Tl think ; else in all England. 
who once wore them, and maybe they'll keep § Hetherington Hall was a noble and stately 
me from being frightened, if I’m treated too} mansion, even though it had been built in the 
bad.” worst age of English domestic architecture: that 
which is called Georgian, but which began really 
in the reign of Queen Anne—or, rather, in that 
of William of Orange, her predecessor. It was 
intended to be Palladian, but had a certain 
> heaviness, the result of its half-Dutch origin. 
fields, which reduced the distance to two. Our; A pediment in the centre, with an imposing 
little heroine knew this route well, for every- ; portico, whose columns extended to the roof, 
body preferred it to the dusty highway, and she ; gave it rather the air of a Greek temple than of 
had often traversed it with her grandfather, and § an English everyday mansion, however. 
accordingly she took it now. ; Notwithstanding her brave little spirit, our 

She set forth in high spirits, for she was of ; heroine’s heart beat faster when she came to 
such a nature that the very daring of her enter- {the portico-steps. But, after pausing for a 
prise had a peculiar charm for her: if she had ; moment—to get her breath, as it were—she 
been a soldier, she would have been the first to § courageously ascended them, ard as courageously 
charge a battery or lead a forlorn hope. Life, ; lifted the great knocker at the hall-door. The 
with all its possibilities, lay before her, and she } mighty sound, echoing and re-echoing under 
was afraid of nothing. She did not say this to 3 the pediment, and coming booming back at her 
herself. Well-balanced characters never do, } from the great marble columns, quite frightened 
except in certain kinds of novels. Self-analysis } her; and, for a moment, but for a moment only, 
is the exclusive gift of morbid natures: whole- 3 she was on the point of running away. Even 
some healthy ones act, as it were, instinctively. if she had attempted this, however, she would 
And what is natural to the adult is natural to $ have failed; for, the next instant, the massive 
the child. portal was flung open and she was confronted 

The path lay generally along the edge of the : by a tall powdered footman, with enormous 
fields, with the yellow wheat on one side and } calves, set off by silk stockings—altogether the 
the fragrant hedges on the other. Wild flowers ; most consequential individual she had ever seen 
were everywhere, and to a greater extent than ; —far excelling, in that respect, the beadle of the 
would be seen in America, for nothing in parish, even in his Sunday uniform. 

England strikes. the visitor so forcibly as the As soon as this mighty personage saw that the 
profusion and beauty of the wild flowers. § visitor was only a farmer’s daughter, and not one 





III. ‘‘1s THE SQUIRE IN?” 


Squire Hetuerineton’s handsome mansion 
was quite three miles from the Morley Manor 


§ 
§ 
: 
° 
$ 
; 
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Farm. But there was a short cut across the 
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of the county gentry, an arrogant superciliousness § 
took the place of the obsequious air which he 
had worn at first. 

‘* Hi, hi, now,” he said, in an authoritative 
“Who are you? What do you want? 
Why didn’t you go to the back-door?”’ 

The child, holding the letter in her hands, 
which were folded before her, looked up into his 3 
face with her sweet innocent eyes and answered : 

‘* Please, is the Squire in?” 

The pleading look which accompanied these 
words would have touched the heart of anyone 
but a pampered lackey. The footman, however, 


voice. 


was immovable. 

“And what if ’e is?” he replied, with a 
taunting jeer. 

‘Please, I want to see him.”’ 

‘«‘Want to see ’im?” cried the footman, with 
“That's too good. Want to see 
the Squire—sich a one as you!”’ 

‘“*T have a letter for him.” 

‘That is better still. Wouldn’t it do, now,” 
with a sarcastic air, which he sometimes employed 
to the discomfiture of the maids in the kitchen, ‘ 
and which he thought the perfection of wit, 
“if I gave it to ’im? Perhaps, if you'd give ; 
me a kiss, I might do it—eh?”’ 


a coarse laugh. 


as if she had been a young princess. 


” 


‘No; it would not do,’ she retorted. ‘And } 


I didn’t come here to be insulted.” 


” 


$ 
2 
3 
Our little heroine drew herself up as haughtily 3 
; 
3 
$ 
$ 


‘“‘Hoity toity,” cried the footman, elevating : 
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The speaker had been crossing the tesselated 
marble floor of the hall, when his attention was 
attracted by the angry tone of the footman; 
and he now came forward with rapid steps. 
Our little heroine looked up at him, as she had 
looked up at the footman—with her hands 


3 before her, clasping the letter, and her sweet 


pathetic pleading face cherubic in its sweetness 
and innocence. She saw a lad of about sixteen, 
tall and gracefully formed, with a frank open 
countenance and an air of easy superiority, even 
of command. Never had she beheld anyone so 
grand, so noble, so beautiful, she thought. He 
seemed like some prince out of a fairy-tale. 

‘Please, sir,’ she said, in her soft musical 
voice, lifting her great eyes to him, “is the 
Squire in?” 

The lackey, all at once, had dropped his 
imperious consequential air, and stood before the 
lad a miracle of obsequiousness. 

‘“?Er’s only a farmer’s child,’ he said, in 
apology, ‘‘ with a beggin’-letter for the Squire. 
Lots of sich tramps come ’ere, every day a’ most ; 
but we never lets ’em in.”’ 

The young lad turned to the child again. The 
earnest pleading look of her eyes went to his 


¢ soul. 


“T’m from Morley Farm,” she said, ‘“ with 
a letter from gran’pa. I am to give it to the 
Squire, and to nobody else. 
I see him?” 


Please, sir, can 


“It’s only ’alf an ’our ago,’ broke in the 


both his hands, “what a spitfire you air! $ footman, ‘that Mr. Cottier, the agent, was ’ere, 
Farmer Morley’s grandchild, since I come to; and said that, if anyone came from Morley 


look at you; I’ve seen you before. <A chip of; Farm, wantin’ to see the Squire, they wasn’t, 
u: 


the old block: always saucy to your betters. { 
But come: I’ve ’ad enough of this nonsense. : 
Be off, 1 tell you.” 3 
The child did not move. 3 
“‘T want to see the Squire,’’ she said, looking : 
up at the footman, unmoved. ‘TI am to give him ; 
this letter myself. I must see him. If he is ; 
busy now, I will wait.” ° 
“Must see ’im?” with 
“That's a pretty ‘owdy’do. The imperance 
of these people! Come: be off, I say.” 
‘‘T will not be off,’ answered the child, her 
color rising. ‘I will stay here all day, or until 
I see the Squire.” 


another guffaw. 


ri 
not 


“You'll stay ere all day, will you? 
see about that. You—you—’’ He could 
find an expletive strong enough to express his 
rage. ‘Ill set the dogs on you first, you little 
she-devil.”’ 

‘ Hillo, here, what’s the row?” cried a boyish 
voice, at this juncture. ‘ Whom will you sct the 
dogs on, James? Not this little girl, surely?” $ 


on no account, to be let in.” 

The child still stood there, a quaint litile 
figure, her hands clasped before her, holding 
the letter, her innocent pleading eyes fixed on 
the lad. There was no resisting that look—at 
least, for him. 

‘See here, James: I'll take the responsibility 
of this affair,’ he said, in his masterful manner. 
“Old Cottier be hanged! Come, little one: 
you’re not afraid to trust yourself to me, are 
you?” 

She looked up at him with her sweet smile— 
that sweet smile which was her specialty—and 
placed her hand confidingly in his. She felt as 
if she could go to the end of the world with this 
handsome brave boy. 

““My uncle,” he said, looking down at her 
with an answering smile, ‘“‘is usually in his 
study at this hour. We will go there.” 

And he led her across the vast stately hall, 
and disappeared with her through a door at the 
further end. 
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“The Squire, as the lad had expected, was in { from observation and is never to be learned by 
his study, and looked up at this sudden intrusion. rule. She had a fine voice, and the Squire was 
‘‘What is it, my boy?’ he asked. Then, } never satisfied if she did not appear, after 
seeing the child, he added: ‘‘ But what have we 3 dinner, to sing for him. She sang only simple 
here?” ballads, but she sang them to bring tears te 
“Tt is a little girl,’ replied the boy, ‘‘ whom 3 the eye. 
the footman was about to turn from the door; Meantime, she had grown up rarely beautiful. 
but she said she wanted to see you, and I told} Her deep-violet eyes, with their liquid expres- 
her she should. Tell the Squire all about it.” § sion; her profusion of golden hair; the peach- 
The Squire, as we have said, was a just man, } bloom of her complexion, that, delicate as it 
though an indolent one. No sooner had he} seemed, was yet perfectly healthy: these were 
heard our heroine’s story, than he took her } but secondary attractions, however; it was the 
grandfather’s letter from her and read it. soul within her, the soul that illuminated her 
‘This is an outrage,’ he said, when he had $ countenance, and, at times, when she became 
finished. ‘I shall have to take things more into } interested, actually transfigured it, that made 
my own hands, if such cruelty is practiced in} her so exceptionally attractive. And her figure 
my name. ‘To think that a Hetherington would 3 was as perfect as her face. Rather above the 
discharge a tenant for so base a reason. And { medium height—a real “daughter of the gods” 
a descendant, too, of the Morleys! As for the; in this respect—she yet did not appear to be so 
footman, he ought to be turned off. My dear,” ; tall, for every separate part, from the exquisitely- 
addressing our heroine, “you can go home and } shaped head to the rounded bust and arms, was 
tell your grandpa not to worry himself. His ; symmetrical with the rest, making a perfect 
lease shall be renewed.” whole. She had that rarest of all things, too, 
in modern civilized women—and why is it?— 
IV. ON THE RUSTIC BRIDGE. a graceful walk. ‘I never saw anyone, outside 
Tue courage of little Maud—for that was the $ of Andalusia,” said a celebrated traveler, who 
name of our heroine—in going so boldly to the } was on a visit at the Hall, «‘ walk in that way: it 
Squire, exercised the greatest influence over her 3 is poetry, it is music, in motion.” 
future. For, when the Squire’s eldest daughter, In all these years, however, she had never 
a girl of seventeen, heard of it, she immediately } seen the youthful hero who had rescued her 
became interested in the child. Nor was it long 3 from the impudent lackey. He had gone back 
before the winning manner of Maud, her sweet $to Eton after that, thence to Oxford, and finally 
temper and her bright ways, made her a favorite } into the Guards, his vacations always being 
with everybody at the Hall. She was always } spent at home, with his family, in a distant 
there ; and, eventually, it came to be understood } county. At first, Maud had often thought of 
that she was to share in the lessons of the? him, and, in her childish fancy, had woven 
Squire’s children. At the end of five years, her }more than one romance about him. But, as 
grandfather died suddenly, sitting in his chair— } time passed, his image gradually became fainter 
“of old-age only,” the physician said. Her ; and fainter. Still, the memory of his kindness 
grandmother, already feeble, did not long sur- $ on that far-off day, the bright smile with which 
vive. The household at the Morley Manor Farm } he had answered her own, would often come up 
was thus broken up; and now Maud went to} to her, and it was finally recalled in something 
live at the Hall altogether. Just at this juncture, of its original force by hearing a conversation 
also, her old friend, Miss Hetherington, was to } that took place, respecting him, at the brcakfast- 
be married ; and now she said: ‘Things always ; table, one morning. For the Squire had received a 
come round right, if we only wait. Maud will } letter from his nephew, who had been long abroad, 
make a capital nursery-governess here, and 3 announcing his speedy return to England. 
I can go away more contented than I expected: “It has been years, May,” said the Squire, 
for the children could not be in better hands.”’ addressing his wife, ‘‘ since either of us has seen 
Then more years passed. Finally, the old; him. I wonder if he is much altered. He'll 
governess died, and our heroine was promoted ; come next month, he says, and pay us a visit, 
to the vacant place. Her evenings now, instead $ after he has been to the Duke’s.”’ 
of being spent in the school-room, as before, Maud also wondered—though to herself—if 
were spent in the drawing-room, and she hus$he was much altered, and concluded that he 
had the opportunity of seeing how ‘grand { was. ‘‘He must be,’ she said, ‘and very 
dames”’ deported themselves, and of acquiring ; much so.’ She could hardly realize that there 
that style and manner which can only come} would be any resemblance between the boy of 
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sixteen and the man of twenty-seven, between } stream descended rapidly, eddying and whirling, 
the honest-faced young Etonian and the probably } as it rushed downward toward the old mill. 
drawling, dandified Guardsman. Her heart} The play of light on the water when the sun 
gave a little flutter, as she asked herself if he } shone, as it did to-day, was surpassingly beauti- 
would recognize her. To think it all over at ‘ful: now glistening like golden stars on the 
leisure, she took a book, after luncheon—for the } crests of the ripples, now flashing off into silver 
children’s lessons were then over for the day— ; ribbons as the wild current sped swiftly on. 
and sought her favorite retreat in the park, So absorbed was she that she did not hear the 
which was by the side of a rapid little river, } approach of-a huge dog, which came bounding 
with overhanging trees, where the seclusion was toward her, until, startled by his bark, she beheld 
so perfect that the only sounds which ever dis- 3 him almost ‘at her side He was of such gigantic 
turbed the silence were the twittering of the $ size, and of a species so utterly unknown to her, 
birds, the swift rush of the almost cataract-like } that at first she thought him some wild beast, 
stream, and the clatter of the mill-wheel which } escaped from a menagerie. He seemed about to 
it turned in the near distance. } spring at her, too; his eyes on fire with rage, 


She sat here, on a mossy bank, under a} 
century-old oak, for more than an hour, trying $ 
to read her favorite Tennyson. But even the 
glamor of the Idylls of the King failed to keep } 
her attention fixed. Her thoughts were con- 
tinually wandering to her young hero. ‘Per-} 
haps he has grown up to be as knightly as Sir } 
Launcelot,’”’ she said, with a blush. ‘I wonder ; 
if he has ever thought of me since But,” § 
suddenly interrupting herself, ‘what a goose I 
am! Of course, he hasn’t.”’ 

Finally, she let the book fall into her lap, and 
sank into a dreamy reverie, from which she 
roused herself at last, by an effort, exclaiming: 
“You silly little fool! He won’t look at you, 
even. You are only the poor governess.” 

There was a tiny foot-bridge close by, 
spanning the little river. She went to this 
now, and, leaning on its rude rustic railing, 
commenced to watch the water gliding away 
beneath. About a hundred yards below was 


quite a cataract, and from the bridge to this the } 


and his blood-red mouth gaping for his prey. 

She gave a quick shriek of affright and started 
back, pressing unconsciously against the railing. 
But the railing was old and rotten, and it broke 
under her weight. The next instant, she was 
precipitated into the river. 

Once, twice, thrice she rose to the surface. 
The first time, she was close to the bridge, and 
made an effort to catch at it, but failed. The 
second time, she rose near the bank, further 
down, where a branch of an elm drooped into 
the water. This, in turn, she tried to grasp, but 
failed here also. When she rose the third time, 
she was close to the waterfall, directly in the 
middle of the stream, where it was deepest, and 
where it was already beginning to boil and foam 
before taking its leap into the gulf beyond. 
There was nothing here within reach even to try 
to seize. She gave a despairing cry on realizing 
this. Then she sank again, and was swept away, 
rising no more to sight. 

[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 
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THERE’s a promise of spring in the winter, 
When the earth is still covered with snow, 
When the sky hangs so dreary above us, 
And, chilling, the wintry winds blow— 
For, sometimes, through gray clouds up yonder 
Comes a gleam of the yellowest gold— 
And a breath of the balmiest zephyr 
Blows soft o’er the trees bare and cold. 


There’s a promise of spring in the bird-songs, 
That we hear through the loud wintry blast, 
Which tell us that winter is going, 
And spring will come back at the last. 
When the streams break their icy-bound fetters, 
And rush along wildly and free, 
We know that the springtime is coming, 
With sunshine on land.and on sea, 


There's a promise of spring in the sunbeams, 
As they shed o’er the earth warmth and light; 
For, before them, we see disappearing 
The snowdrifts that gleam cold and white. 
And, ‘neath them, we know, are the flowerets, 
Which will wake with the sun’s genial kiss; 
For the swect springtime surely is coming, 
And, with it, what hours of bliss! 


So, content with the promise of springtime, 
We wait through the long wintry days, 
And we watch for the first tender flowerets 
That shall bud ’neath the sun’s glancing rays, 
For we know spring is surely advancing : 
We can hear the swift tread of her feet. 
Oh ! we'll wait for thy coming, dear springtime, 
With thy buds and thy blossoms so sweet. 
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BY EDGAR FAWCETT, 
AUTHOR OF ‘‘AN AMBITIOUS WOMAN,’’ ‘‘A GENTLEMAN OF LEISURE,’’ ETC. 


PART. 1. suitor, named Norman Tinkney. He was a sort 
A goop many years ago, when New York had 3 of cousin of her father’s, and had come from 
not dreamed, as now, of stretching its ambitious 3 the South several years previously, to accept a 
avenues to Harlem and beyond, there dwelt in ? position which his kinsman had secured for him. 
a house not very far from the breezy and salu-; It was a clerkship in a bank, with a salary of 
brious Battery a gentleman named Duyckinck § not more than twelve hundred dollars a year. 
Van Ness. For many years, Mr. Van Ness had This was handsome, at that time, for a young 
been a widower, with an only child, a girl, as $ man of five-and-tweaty; and, if Norman Pinkney 
his sole household-companion. Intensely repre- } had not been a clever well-equipped fellow, it is 
sentative as a member of what even then was $ doubtful if he could have secured anything half 
called our Knickerbocker aristocracy, Duyckinck } so lucrative. As it was, his talent and education 
Van Ness had, notwithstanding, an individuality } were both exceptional. He had been reared 
which separated him from all associates. In the 3 abroad, and, until his twentieth year, had been 
first place, he rather turned up his nose at trade, ; amply given to understand that he should inherit 
which it was the rankest heresy to do, in those } large estates in central Virginia. But, one 
simple, early days of mercantile decorum and } day, he awakened to the fact that his father— 
dignity. Peyton Pinkney—had ruined himself utterly, 
Then he was fond of Europe, and had actually } at the gaming-tables of Baden, and that he—Nor- 
made six voyages across the ocean, taking his } man—must look to his own pluck and industry 
daughter Rose with him every time. Six voyages } for anything like a decent maintenance. He had 
were a surprising number for any New York $ not inherited his father’s indolent and voluptuous 
citizen then to have made. Van Ness dined at } nature; he was like his mother, who had been of 
five o'clock, too, and employed a butler. He did 3 Dutch stock. He sailed promptly for America, 
not keep his carriage; there would have seemed 3 after a long residence in Europe, and soon after- 
an insolent sumptuousness about his doing so, ; ward learned that the wretched father, whose 
which he, perhaps, duly appreciated. But, in 3} shattered estate he had hoped in some manner to 
all his method of living, he was fond of little § mend, had blown out his brains, in a fit of impe- 
foreign touches which surprised and even shocked 3 cunious despondency. Norman behaved with 
many of his sober constituents. Rose Van Ness, } thorough honor; to the last dollar of what re- 
his daughter, differed widely from her New York 3 mained from his once-proud patrimony, he paid his 
friends of both sexes. She spoke French with 3 dead father’s debts. He then wrote to his kins- 
a neat accent, and dressed with what, for her $ man—Duyckinck Van Ness—in New York, whom 
time and surrounding, was a most stylish foreign 3 he had already met and known well in Paris. 
air. She had not a few male admirers, most of The consequence of Norman’s appeal was the 
whom declared her a confirmed coquette. But 3 bank-clerkship already mentioned. He had 
Rose was not a coquette: she merely stood as } acquired no vicious taste abroad. He possessed 
the result of a different training, a wider and {a dogged determination to succeed in life, if 
more liberal social experience, than that which 3 possible; and his mind tended toward the prac- 
belonged to the New York maidenhood of iS turn needed for deft dealing in finance. 
3 
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particular epoch. She had a face as winning 
as her name, and a tender trick of fleeting and 
returning color in her soft. cheek which easily 
suggested it. Her eyes were dark and full of 
a sleeping mirth; their tender wickedness had 
already dealt more than one pang. 

When Rose had reached her twentieth year, 


He was good-looking, with a cool gray eye, a 
sedate well-cut face, a flexible figure just at the 
average height, and a carriage of placid unas- 
suming efficiency. You somehow granted that he 
was capable, after exchanging a few words with 
him; but you had to know him much longer before 
you recognized in him that changeless tenacity 


it had become generally conceded throughout her } which is apt to accompany a clear brain, a limited 
circle of friends that she had finally looked with } imagination, and a firm nerve. 


significant favor upon a certain quict yet ardent! Norman was not the man to fall passionately 
(54) 
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in love, you would have said, and yet the regard § 
which Rose Van Ness inspired in him, after he ; 
came permanently to live in New York, was } 
strong as the man’s own nature, and unalterable 
as his iron will. He realized, of course, that she } 
was an heiress, and hence, from a worldly point, ; 
no fitting match for himself. But he meant, } 
nevertheless, to marry her, although he would, } 
indeed, have preferred that she should come } 
to him without either dower or expectation. 

During a remarkably short period, he had made 

his service needful at the bank; his alert 

intelligence, unswerving punctuality, extreme } 
sense of order and discipline, had all notably 3 
told with his employers. He had youth, tem- } 
perance, ability, discretion, and a vast calm § 
belief in himself. He wanted no help from $ 
anybody, and he had stolidly made up his } 
mind to rise without it. And yet his kinsman, } 
Duyckinck Van Ness, was now past sixty years } 
old, and at his death Rose must inherit a copious 
income. He did not at all desire the income, 
but he desired Rose; and he was bent upon 
winning her. 

At first, he appeared to stand no chance } 
whatever of doing so. Rose thought him cold, 
unsympathetic, almost repulsive. She admitted 
that he satisfied her somewhat difficult and half- 
foreign definition of a gentleman ; she graciously } 
approved of him in more than one respect: he 
lacked the awkwardness, the provincialism, the 
bourgeois traits— Rose was fond of a French 
word now and then, to explain both her dislike } 
and her preference—which were abundoniiy | 
evident in many of her devotees. Still, as a 
prospective husband, she found him objection- 
able, and told him so with much candor—and, 
perhaps, considerable pertness as well—on at 
least four or five separate occasions. 

But Norman was unflinching in his addresses, 
and won her consent at last. They were 
engaged, and Mr. Van Ness had given a kind of 
jaunty sanction to the union. Duyckinck Van } 
Ness did nearly everything jauntily—flippantly, ; 
most of his staid conventional friends and rela- } 
tives would have called it—and one evening he} 
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said to Norman, with a very genial smile gleam- 
ing under his white French-looking mustache: 3 

‘““My dear Norman, I haven't the slightest } 
objection—not the slightest in the world. } 
You're a splendid fellow; you are going to do } 
yourself great credit at some future day ; I've | 
enormous faith in you, and I’m deuced if I don’t ; 
think my Rose ought to feel honored by your 
choice.’’ 


Cousin Duyckinck,”’ said Norman. 


NORMAN PINKNEY. 


; correctly ascertaining its intensity of degree. 
; often struck poor Rose that he had fallen out of 


3 
“The honor lies altogether. with myself, 
; 
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He made Rose a most devoted lover, but a 
singularly methodical one, it must be admitted. 


His hour for calling upon her in the evening 


; seldom varied by as much as five minutes; Rose 


often kept him waiting, but he never kept her. 
His sweetheart was fond of the theatre—though 
she drew scornful enough comparison between 
theatrical pleasure here and that to be experi- 
enced oversea—-and he promptly made an 
arrangement by means of which they could be 
sure of certain seats on two special evenings 
each week. He was 
‘arrangement,’  systematizing, formulating. 
Rose freely allowed that he was in love with 
her, and yet she confided to one or two of her 
friends that his sentiment narrowly escaped the 
ludicrous. Its bursts of impetuosity were all so 
neatly calculated that they reminded Rose of 
the balloons which roam air with a stout string 
tethering them to earth. His ardor suggested 
a phlegmatic person in a fever, who puts a 
thermometer under his arm for the purpose of 
lt 


always making some 


the groove, so to speak, which belonged to his 
character and personality, by falling in love at 
all. It might be said that there was something 
in his peculiar manifestation of attachment 
which, at the same time, fascinated and shocked 
her. But she had never quite made up her 
mind as to whether the attraction of the whole 
proceeding exactly outweighed its repulsion. 

This was surely a most deplorable frame of 
mind for a young fiancée of nineteen years old. 
It is not meant that she confessed so unsettled 
and complex a condition even to herself, and 
most certainly she did not impart the fact of its 
existence to her odd lover. Had she done so, 
Norman would, no doubt, have made a fondly 
logical demonstration—or surely have attempted 
one—to the effect that she gave him an adequate 
and sensible return for his own devotion. But, 
as it was, Rose remained silent, with something 
of that passive acquiescence which we attribute 
to the demeanor of a half-mesmerized subject, 
and grew to regard his mode of tepid yet pro- 
found courtship with much the same matter-of- 
course complaisance as the pretty evidence of 
her milliner’s taste or the pleasant assiduity of 
her maid. 

And, while matters were at just this amiably 
receptive standstill with Rose, she, one day, met 
Mr. Fanning Charlton. 

Fanning Charlton was an Englishman of good 
birth, who had sailed to New York from his 
native country with letters to Rose’s father. 

e was only three-and-twenty, and had deter- 
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NORMAN 
mined to try his fortune in America, being a § 
younger son, with no prospect whatever at home. } 
He was a handsome blonde, six good feet in 
height, with a silky yellow beard, a pair of eyes 
as blue as an English sky in May, and a soft } 
frank effusive manner that well matched the 
nimble fluency of his rather commonplace con- 
versation. He had already obtained a good 
position in the silk-importing house of Digbee 
& Company, one of whose partners claimed 
relationship with his father. Charlton embodied 
the complete reverse of Norman Pinkney. He 
was no less agrecable than superficial, no less 
spontaneous than unassuming. He had crossed 
the sea with a genial determination to make 
himself as speedily at home in New York as 
possible, and he lost no time in fulfilling this 
resolve. He liked everybody whom he met, and 
everybody seemed briskly to return his facile 
overtures. There was no hint of condescension 
about the fellow; he had not subtlety enough 
to deal in hints of any sort whatever. Perhaps 
the only person whom he met, for a long time 
after landing, whose reception really chilled 
and disconcerted him, was Norman Pinkney. 

The two men were necessarily thrown much 
together. Charlton dined often at the house of 
Duyckinck Van Ness, and saw much of his} 
blooming daughter. For many weeks, their ; 
acquaintance gave no sign of a tender termina- } 
tion. He and Rose had a number of things to } 
talk about, which Norman, having long lived } 
abroad, could gracefully and even intelligently } 
discuss. Rose loved England, and her new friend, 
although so consoledly exiled, might well be sup- ; 
posed to love it still more than she. Hospitality § 
on Rose’s part demanded that her full attention 3 
should frequently be given to Fanning Charlton. 
Was not Norman like one of the family? Indeed, 
from the latter, no less than from herself, a$ 
certain attitude of hostship would seem sensibly 
requisite. So, at least, Rose argued; and, once } 
or twice, in a fit of rather imperious punctilio, 
she rebuked her lover for his apathetic treatment 
of their guest. 

“If you don’t smoke and he does, Norman,” 
she once said, in vehement reproach, ‘that is no $ 
reason why you should not remain with him and 
papa for at least twenty minutes or so, after 
dinner. He looks upon you as quite one of us, 
you know: although I must say that I should 
like to give you some of papa’s real affability.” 

“He is affable enough for any six,” said? 
Norman, referring to Charlton, and with a fairly : 
grim intonation as well. “I thought most 
Englishmen were rather austere.” 

“Oh, by no means,” exclaimed Rose, self- 
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forgetfully. ‘I found many of them just as 
sunny and jovial as he is. True, those to whom 
I refer were mostly young men—men of about 
his age. And yet I can't say that I met anyone 
with just his brightness and buoyancy,” she 
added. 

‘“‘ Brightness?”’ queried Norman, a little sharply 
and curtly. ‘If you mean brain, I have not 
seen the slightest trace of any.” 

Rose bit her lip, and swept with one quick glance 
her lover’s demure staid face. There are seconds 
that narrate volumes to the heart. Rose was 
passing through such an episode now. She could 
almost feel the sparks of anger kindling in her 
usually gentle look, as she said: 

‘We can, all of us, willfully shut our eyes.” 

‘What on earth should make me willfully do 
so?”? asked Norman, with a great deal more 
surprise than annoyance. 

“I don’t know, I’m sure,’ declared Rose, 
tossing her head: ‘perhaps vanity and egotism.” 

He repeated her last words with an accent of 
quiet wonder. But this appeared only to irritate 
Rose the more. 

‘‘ Measure everybody, if you please,’ she went 
on, annoyedly, ‘‘ by your own personal standard 
of solemnity and reserve. I am not surprised 
that, in doing this, Norman, you should find 
Fanning Charlton grievously deficient. But 
there is one thing that I think I ought boldly 
to tell you.” 

“And, pray, what is that?’ asked Norman, 
who had turned somewhat pale during her 
outburst. 

“You might profitably take a good many 
lessons from Mr. Charlton in amiability and ease 
of deportment. There—I’ve spoken my mind, 
and, if you don’t like it, I can’t help it. Beas 
much offended with me as you please; only, 
don’t, for the love of justice, visit any spleen or 
displeasure on my father’s guest !”’ 

She swept very haughtily from the room, a 
moment later. Norman, still paler than before, 
sank into a chair, and let his gray eyes scan 
the floor for a long while. He had no thought 
of feeling resentment against Rose. He was 
troubled solely by the possible motive of her 
little tirade. Nature had gifted him with much 
keenness of insight into the working and 
impulses of human character. 

While he sat there, in the room where Rose 
had left him, a creeping terror laid its slow and 
cold clasp about his heart. But, with no light 
effort of will, he shook off the distressing 
influence. Why, he told himself, might Rose 
have had any more serious prompting toward 
her recent irate personalities than a mere girlish 
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willfulness?. Besides, was it not possibly true 
enough that his own manner was uniformly ' 
too cheerless and frigid? What was more 
natural than that she should take u wholesome ! 
pride in having him appear cordial, entertaining, 
and debonair? Was he not her accepted future 
husband, and had she not the right to chide, to : 
admonish, and even to roundly scold him at her } 
own discretion ? 

During the next week, he assiduously strove : 
to treat Fanning Charlton with the warmest { 
courtesy. He did not succeed in making the } 
merry-souled Englishman like him. Norman : 
could no more effectually play a social part than § 
a turtle could leave its shell. When endeavoring ; 
to be other than his authentic self, he always § 
narrowly missed a pitiable awkwardness. Rose } 
saw through the masquerade, but perhaps failed } 
to value its real pathos. Charlton observed it 3 
with secret consternation, and told himself that : 
this dull grave lover of Duyckinck Van Ness’s 
daughter was more eccentric than had 
originally thought. 

Meanwhile, Rose had realized, with secret’ 
dismay, and with a terror something akin to 
what Norman himself had not long ago felt, that ; 
fate was wreaking upon her a stern revenge for 
her own past weakness. She had never loved } 
Pinkney; she had simply let herself be loved by ; 
him. That, and no more. She had had no 
right to acquiesce, to concede, as she had done. 
She now found herself staring, in wretched 
mental disarray, at the nude bald consequence ¢ 
of her own mistake. She was engaged to marry 
Norman Pinkney; she had fallen in love with : 
Fanning Chariton. 


§ 
; 
he : 


And her love was returned. Charlton had § 
made this truth mercilessly plain to her. He} 
had not the slightest fineness or delicacy in the 
way of reluctance when his own awakened 
regard called him to face the present. situation. 
He thought that Rose was throwing herself away ° 
on a tiresome bore; it seemed to him a horrid 
shame that she should do so. Rose was lovely, 
and, whatever way she married, ought to marry 
a good fellow. Charlton believed himself to be 
that; he had no fund of conceit, but he felt 
firmly assured, nevertheless, that he was a good 
fellow. Rose did not care a straw for Pinkney, 
and it was quite in the proper order of things 
that she should decisively and expeditiously 
repair her blunder. If Pinkney was going to } 
hate him afterward, Charlton could not help it. 
Sach things as the discreet rupture of an 
imprudent engagement had taken place lots of ’ 
times before. since our planet had begun to be} 


iniabited. Of course, Pinkney would take it ? 
Vou. XCI.—4. ; 
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’ love, usually did. 


¢ treachery. 


$ that 


>’ There was no other way. 
> stolen talks which he held with 


s 
¢ and firmly present the bitter facts. 


‘ honest, course. 
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: frightfully to heart; those sober . deliberate 


chaps, when they had once got hea«l-over-cars im 
But the matter could not be 
He, Charlton, might be accused of 

So might Rose, as far as that. » 2s 


helped. 


concerned. 
fair 


But the accusation wouldn't be a 
Circumstance, and Rose's youthful 
inexperience.of her own true feelings, would be 
¢ solely to blame. 


8 
8 
5 
§ 
§ 
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Thus airily argued Fanning Charlton, as 
shallow natures like his own are inevitably 
given to argue. Nor did he leave Rose in 
ignorance of his specious and cruel conclusion. 
She listened to him with guilty dread, at first. 
But she loved him. His golden beard had 
grown full of sunshine to her maiden eyes, lis 
rippling and dulcet voice held cadences that 
could drown conscience. I think she was no 
weaker than thousands of other women—placed 
as she had been placed—would have proved 
themselves... Her heart spoke to her at last, and 
she let it speak. 


She pitied Norman Pinkney keenly enough. 


; She knew that he was yet in absolute ignorance 
; of her new attachment. 


The full scope and fibre 
of his love were known to her. 
would be dealt him 
escaped her recognition. 


The anguish 
had by no means 
The strength of the 
blow which he must receive roused already her 
deep compassion. And yet this blow must fall. 
Charlton, during the 
Rose, advised 
her to seek an interview with Norman Pinkney 
But Rose 
preferred a more roundabout, and indeed a less 
She was not brave when she; 
thought of the thunderbolt which lay ready for 
her hand to use. 


Perhaps she merits being 
called 


thoroughly cowardly. But she had, 
known Pinkney 2 long time; the magnitude of 
the agony which her future action would inflict 
was, for excellent reasons, appallingly clear to 
her! 

One evening, a little while before the dinner- 
hour, she knocked at the door of her father's 
sitting-room. Duyckinck Van Ness was sated 
before a glowing fire, which the outside wintry 
weather made very desirable, deep in a now 
novel by George Sand. He was always supplied 
with the latest French novels, even in those days, 
when such specimens of Gallic literature were 


‘looked upon by the majority of New Yorkers as 


a waste of time no less flippant than pernicious 
for the readers able to understand them; and 
it is safe to say that. from the South Ferry out 
as far as tle almost suburban Canal Street, there 
were not many readers who did. 
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Rose looked very pale and worried, as she 
laid a hand caressingly on her father’s shoulder : 


and seated herself at his side. 
“T have something terribly important to tell 


you,” she began; “and you must listen, papa | 


dear, with all your best attention. 
promise me to do so?” 

‘J suppose I must,’’ said Duyckinck Van Ness, 
after he had scanned his daughter's face well, 
as if to make sure that she was in positive 
earnest. 


Will you 


indeed, to be frank, I am afraid 1 don’t like 
important things at all.” 
smile showed itself, under his white mustache. 
“That is one of my chief quarrels with life— 


that it contains altogether too few of my favorite ; 


trifles.”’ 


“Ah, you will find that | have to deal, just : 
now, in the very reverse of trifles,” answered } 


Rose, her lips quivering as she spoke. ‘‘ Papa,”’ 
she went on, letting both hands slip about his 
neck now, until they met each other with locked 


fingers, ‘‘I fear you will think me quite abomin- 


able when I tell you something.” 
“(Is it about Norman Pinkney?”’ asked her 


father, with a kind of sympathetic twinkle in ° 


his eye. 


“Yes, yes,” eagerly exclaimed Rose, feeling : 


encouraged and assisted by this unforeseen ques- 
tion. 
guess anything else, papa? It is so much nicer 
to have you guess the truth, than to make you 
an out-and-out confession.”’ 

‘* Well, then, my dear,’’ said this most com- 


plaisant of fathers, while he kissed Rose’s heated — 
cheek, ‘1 will do all the guessing for your lady- > 


ship that [ conveniently can. I guess, in the first 


place, that Norman Pinkney, with all his recti- ; 


tude and principle, is a little tedious—a little 
‘collet-monté,’ as the French have it. And 
I+ guess, in the second place, that Fanning 
Charlton is the precise opposite of this.” 


little grimace, almost good enough for the low- 
comedy-man in a play. ‘“ But I guess something 
else,’ he added, with a droll tone or two enter- 
ing his altered voice: ‘‘and that is, my dear 
daughter, that there is going to be what one 
might call ‘the devil to pay.’” 


But. ‘‘au fond,’’ Van Ness did not at all care ; 


whether there would be the devil to pay o- not. 
He detested New York ; he detested the formality 
and provincialism of those surroundings which 
circumstances had of late permanently forced 
him to endure. 
excitement which would result from his daugh- 
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‘But I don’t like terribly important § 
things one bit, Rose, as you perhaps know. } 


Here the irrepressible 


“Tell me,” she hurried on: “do you } 


Here, : 
Duyckinck Van Ness paused and made a funny | 


He rather relished the coming } 


ae reer 


; ter’s ruptured engagement. His was the lightest 
of light natures, and he entirely sympathized 
: with Rose. He thought Fanning Charlton a most 
: delightful fellow. One must be a delightful fellow 
who could talk to you so for an hour at a time 
about the joy of deer-shooting in the Scotch hills; 
Van Ness adored deer-shooting in the Scotch 
hills. Of course, it was all going to be hard 
, lines for poor Norman Pinkney. But, however 
) you pitied the vexatious disappointment from 
which Norman was to suffer, you must more or 
less enjoy the novel little romantic episode— 
novel and enough for this prim 
‘‘ennuyeux’’ New York, where nobody ever 
> did anything, except get up at seven o'clock 
>in the morning and go to “ business,’ and own 
a pew in Trinity, and gossip gelidly about the 
: peccadilloes of his next-door neighbor— who 
never had any worth remembering. 

Readily enough, Rose’s father took upon 
: himself the task of enlightening Pinkney as 
; to his future unhappiness. About a week later, 
on a certain evening, when dinner was over, he 
invited his kinsman to join him in the same 
‘ sitting-room where Rose had made her avowal 
2 of disloyalty. Charlton had not dined at his 
house, that evening. The Englishman knew 
’ that Rose’s bonds were summarily to be unriveted 
before another day dawned, and that the morrow 
; was to make him a free and recognized suitor. 
; It was to Rose an almost ghastly dinner. She 
had thrice her father’s innate depth of feeling: 
she knew what red blood ran in the hope which 
$ was ruthlessly to be lopped away. She could 
} searcely trust herself to speak a word; she 
dreaded lest her own covert agitation should 
betray her, and force from her own lips dis- 
closures which would be worse than merely 
tragic in their result. 


romantic 


Her father, on the other hand, was unusually 
» gay and courteous toward their sole guest—if 
Pinkney, now so long accustomed to his hospi- 
tality, really deserved the formal name. He 
spoke, with rambling abandonment, of his life 
abroad ; he narrated one or two humorous stories 
, of his life in Paris; he insisted upon filling 
; Norman’s glass with claret, though the latter, 
; who disliked all wine, gently protested against 
} this civility. and afterward took but a few 
; unwilling sips of the smooth red potion. Van 
; Ness, for his own part, drank more copiously 
: than usual. He was, perhaps, mildly stimulating 
» himself for the due appreciation of his forth- 
’ coming entertainment. But, in justice, it should 
> be said of him that, if he thus regarded the near 
interview, he did so with nothing of the cruelty 
which a spirit of stronger calibre and equal 
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frivolity might have felt. It was going to be an; passed, with a firm slow step, back into the 
excitins little contretemps, however disagree-{ dining-room. Van Ness was no longer here. A 
able; “and what wonder,’ Van Ness may ‘ finger-bowl, a half-filled wineglass, and a tumbled 
perhaps have asked himself, ‘‘that even the ; napkin told of his recent departure. 

explosion of a small bombshell should hold its; Pinkney absently looked at these signs for a 
element of actual diversion where the pleasurable ; moment; his grave face wore a dazed expression ; 
little sputter of pin-wheels occurred with such { he moved out into the hall with a still slower 
exasperating rarity ?”’ ; step than before; he had drooped his head as he 

‘‘T want to see you, for a short private chat, 3 did so. 
in my den, you know, after dinner,” he had; What Van Ness had lightly termed his “den” 
contrived to murmur to Pinkney before the meal ; was just at the upper landing of the first stair- 
had ended; and his hearer, when he had quietly } case. He could not yet have seated himself, for, 
nodded assent, had wondered, with complete } when Pinkney’s knock sounded at his closed 
innocence, what could be the subject of this { door, he almost instantly opened it. ‘Oh, it’s 
proposed private meeting. As it was, he you,’ he said, 
followed Rose from the dining-room, hastily 3 “Yes, it is I,’ answered Pinkney. He was 
excusing himself to her father after the girl 3 very pale; he spoke swiftly, but with no trace 
herself had risen. Pinkney had had but few ; of any tremor. ‘Rose has acted strangely,”’ he 
opportunities, of late, for a téte-’-téte with Rose. 3 went on. ‘She knows you have something to 
He had shown no glimpse of anger at her; say to me. She dismisses me, herself; she 
reprimand, given him several days ago, and he} sends me to you. What does it mean?’ 
had sought, with an almost devout obedience, to ; 
fulfill her wishes regarding his own personal $ PART II. 
deportment toward Charlton. Van Ness threw himself, with a good deal of 

Rose by no means wished that he should ¢ grace, into a big armchair. ‘My dear Nor- 
follow her as she left the dining-room. She; man,” he said, looking at the fragrant cigar he 
fished hotly, and then paled, as she heard his } had just lighted, “you don't smoke. How | 
pursuant steps. ’ wish you did, at the present moment! There 

“Papa wished to speak with you, I thought,” } are some unpleasant things which a mutual cigar 
she faltered, miserably, as he joined her in the } can make so much pleasanter in the telling :’"’ 
dim-lighted parlor, with its stiff hair-cloth} Pinkney hurried toward him. His face was 
furniture, and its solemn mahogany clock that 3 almost livid now. He seized Van Ness’s arm, 
rose from one gloomy corner. The word ‘and with no slight force. 

“‘drawing-room’’ was then unknown in New} ‘What do you mean?”’’ he cried. ‘Is it 
York; and, indeed, the existence of such a about Rose and—and Charlton ?”’ 

chamber, as we employ it now, was still a future {  ‘‘My poor boy—yes. It is about Rose and 
luxury. > Charlton. Please don’t grip me, my boy, like 

‘Why, do you know that, Rose?” he asked, } that. Remember, I have nerves, if you haven't.” 
in much surprise. i ‘ Pinkney withdrew his hand. He still stood at. 

‘“Yes—I—I heard papa say it.’’ she stam- } Van Ness’s side. He gave a faint chill laugh. 
mered. The dusk made her face very indistinct } ‘‘Oh, 1 too have nerves,” he said. « Well, 
to him as she thus spoke. * go on.” 

He started a little. ‘Do you suppose,’ he; ‘Charlton and Rose should have met earlier,” 
said, ‘that your father has anything of moment } said Van Ness, in his cool soft tone. ‘ How 
to talk with me about ?” horribly commonplace that sounds, doesn’t it? 

“Yes,” said Rose. 3 But all life, my boy, is such a tissue of 

He drew nearer to her in the faint light, and > commonplaces! Rose has always respected you 
put his arm round her waist, leaning his face } enormously. How could she help it? How could 
toward hers, in the way of a lover. , anyone help it? But there’s a ridiculous disease 

Rose sprang from him. She felt that there } which attacks young women and young men, 
would be more than shame and humiliation, just } called ‘an affinity.. Rose and Charlton have 
then, in her letting him kiss her. ; been simultaneously stricken by this malady. 

“Go to papa,” she said. ‘‘ Hear what he has} They want to get cured; that is but natural, 
to tell you. It will be better to hear at once.’ } I suppose. They think there is only one way— 

She hastened from the parlor, after thus} marriage. Well, I'm not a cynic; but I will 
speaking, and left him alone in its dimness. } wager they're right. Marriage is a cure—nearly 
But he did not remain there long. He soon ‘ always—” 
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But here this dainty commentator upon matri- 
mony paused. The deathly look of anguish on 
Pinkney’s face made him do so. 

About a half-hour afterward, Rose—who had 
been leaning over the balustrade of an upper 
staircase, who had seen a certain form descend 
into the lowest hall, and who had, later, heard 
the front-door clang in signal of an evident 
departure from the house—hurried down to the 
door of her father’s sitting-room. 

‘Well, papa?” she asked, meeting her parent, 
as he was in the act of relighting his extinguished 
cigar with a hand that shook somewhat un- 
characteristically. ‘‘ Do tell me all that passed.” 

Van Ness had a slight pink tinge on each 
cheek, which became him, by contrast with his 
crisp white mustache. 

‘It’s all ended and settled, Rose,” he said, 
perhaps as seriously as he had ever spoken in 
his life. ‘But I shouldn’t care to go through 
it again—that’s all. The man acted and looked 
as if he'd got his death-blow; and I shouldn't 

, be very much surprised if he had.” 

The stars were shining keenly in the January 
night, as Norman Pinkney, with both horror and 


agony in his heart, went forth from the Van } 
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,by no means violent, under the calm brilliant 
> January stars. 
; “The tide is nearly in,’ Pinkney thought. 
; “T cannot swim. If |] leap down, no one would 
} see me.”’ 
; But he presently turned away. His was not 
} the nature in which a suicidal impulse gains 
} control or ascendancy. Something else soon 
} rose uppermost with him, instead. It thrust 
? through all his suffering—and this was of the 
} deepest and bitterest. And it never left him 
afterward. ; 
He would punish. both Rose and her lover. 

He would become an instrument of their future 
3 torment. It seemed to him as if the silence 
and darkness through which he passed inland, 
} toward his home, had become his mute accom- 
} plices in this unrelenting scheme. He would be 
quiet and stealthy. He would wait. Perhaps 
he might wait for years. But, in the end, 
reprisal would come to him. They deserved, 
’ both, to be tortured, and the aim of his life 
: should henceforward be to that end. 
$ About a month later, Rose and Charlton were 
married. The wedding was unusually gay, for 
2 
3 


; 


that sober and almost colonial time. The break- 


Ness dwelling. For some little time, his move- } ing of Rose’s engagement had made a great 

ments were automatic; an iron band seemed ; scandal, and many people were inclined to be 
‘ . : 

tightened mercilessly across his temples, yet the } profuse in their condolence toward the man 

pain of its pressure still somehow left thought } whom she had apparently jilted with so little 


not only possible, but clear. Without knowing 
whither his random steps had borne him, Pinkney 
at length found himself among the paths of the 
Battery. They were very different paths then 
from now: they were not macadamized, and 
skirted by breadths of trim granite; nor did the 
handsome esplanade rise, as at present, between 
the park and the water. Fewer lamps lit the 
expanse then than now; and, southward, where 
well-built ferries cluster to-day, was a wider and 
lovelier view of the river. ‘The years, which 
have brought such marvelous changes for New 
York and Bfooklyn, were yet to invest with 
bustle and a sense of crowded habitation this 
noted domain. 

Pinkney went almost. to the water’s- edge. 
The lamps were well in the rear of him; he saw 
the shining yet sullen black of the tide below 
him heave and pulsate, looking not unlike the 
dark shoulders of a throng of spirits, pressed 
close and actively strained beneath some view- 
less burden. Beyond, in the direction of Staten 
Island, only two or three passing boats gave 
a gleam of light: where now, at almost any hour, 
from evening until dawn, so many su¢h lights are 
visible. It was all intensely dreary, solemn, 


and still. ‘the breeze blew fresh and fleet, but 


hesitation or ruth. 


But Pinkney repelled all such advances. 


’ Sympathy of this sort was only a fresh stab to 


him. He refused to speak on the subject of 
either Rose’s or Charlton’s behavior. His habits, 
{always method itself, became still more strict 
‘and disciplined. On the day of the wedding, 
> he went about his business-duty with a visage 
that betrayed no least sign of his inward turmoil. 
> Afterward, he and Rose would often meet face- 
’ to-face, and he, as often, would see both Charlton 
and Duyckinck Van Ness. But he passed them, 
3 ostensibly as unconcerned as if they had been 
$the merest chance-strangers. New York was 
} then so small, that such meeting could not but 
be of more or less frequent occurrence for 
f People dwelling in anything which at all re- 
3 
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sembled the same sphere of social. life. 

; Two years elapsed. Pinkney heard that a 
child had been born to Rose—born dead—and 
that she herself was most perilously ill. He 
showed not the slightest interest in this intelli- 
gence. 

Rose recovered; and, shortly afterward, 
Duyckinck Van Ness, with whom the young pair 
had always dwelt since their marriage, suddenly 

‘breathed his last. The funeral was at Trinity 
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Church, and, for those days, exceedingly large. 
Not a few of the old merchants closed their 
places of business while the funeral occurred. 
After all, in spite of his objectionable flippancy, 
Van Ness had been an important personage ; 
and then, too, his unfailing amiability now took 
that memorial distinctness death 


alone convey. Besides, had he not been a Van 


which 


Ness, tracing straight back through a line of | 


decorous ancestors to the New Amsterdam and 

Peter Stuyvesant Some of the many 

mourners at his obsequies even expected that 

Norman Pinkney would so far forget old scores 

as to appear among the throng at the church. 
But Norman Pinkney did not appear. 


era? 


A little later, it was found that Van Ness’s } 
amounted to more than half; 


fortune had not 
what the general belief had held it. He had 
lived expensively while abroad; he had spent 
with little forethought while here; he possessed 
no capacity for judicious investment; and so, 
doubtless, thousands of dollars had drifted away. 

A hundred thousand dollars, at that time, was 
considered to be a really superb fortune. It had 
been almost universally credited that Van Ness’s 
fortune amounted to this sum. But the truth 
soon widely transpired. He had not left more 
than thirty thousand dollars, exclusive of the 
large mansion facing on the Battery, which may 
have been worth eight thousand at the most. 

These bits of astonished gossip readily found 
their way to Norman Pinkney’s ears. It would 
have been strange enough, if they had not done 
so. But he received them with an unvarying 
composure. 

He had risen to a place of high trust in the 
bank. He had already saved 
income to 2 man then; and Pinkney, in his 
modest boarding-house, with his utter freedom 
from all expensive taste, probably did not spend 
more than two-thirds of that amount. 


About a year later, on the death of one of" the } 


principal trustees of the bank, Pinkyey was 
chosen to succeed him. 
of very safe and cautious investments. 
were principally concerned with real-estate. 
The city had begun rather briskly to grow. No 
one knew just in what direction it would grow; 
but Pinkney, with regard to its special line and 
region of development, showed an almost un- 
erring prescience. He bought largely; 
whatever he bought seemed in a few years to 
double and triple its previous value. 

He began to be spoken of as a rich man. 
Meanwhile, from his former landlady — Mrs. 
Pryce—he had purchased the boarding-house 


and 


may } 


considerable ‘ 
money; five hundred dollars afforded a good ; 


He now began a series § 
These 3 
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}in which he had dwelt for a long time, making 
‘it his private residence. Private it indeed was, 
; in every conceivable sense. Its windows were 
} kept closed with a prisonlike sternness; no visitor 
} ever rang at the slim-handled door-bell beside its 
} white arched doorway, so similar to those which 
} we see in Philadelphia houses now. Even the 
3 butcher's or grocer’s wagon rarely stopped there. 
Mrs. Pryce, who was a woman of no patrician 
* assumption, could easily transport beneath her 
; shawl everything which from day to day filled 
‘her own and her master’s slender want. She 
was a spare angular woman of about sixty, with 
;a pair of lustreless eyes and a sour infrequent 
smile. She kept her own 
unchangeable reticence. 
and 


counsel with an 
As Pinkney grew richer 
richer, she found herself more and more 
$ questioned concerning his personal habits. But 
she had an evasive and somewhat tart answer for 
everybody. There was really nothing of the 
slightest import to discover. Pinkney’s habits 
were as monotonous as clockwork, and just about 
as uninteresting. 

With Charlton and Rose, affairs had been 
considerably less prosperous. Charlton had 
speculated with his wife’s money in ventures 
of real-estate purchase, and had invariably lost. 
‘ Always a generous liver, he had lapsed, of late,! 
into a course of easy-going but precarious 
intemperance, which Rose strove vainly to check. 
One day, he lost his position with Digbee & 
Company on this very account. He openly 
¢ declared his discharge to be an outrage, and 
‘commenced suit against his former employers 
for defamation of character. 

Hearing of this, Norman Pinkney smiled to him- 
self. It was a very furtive smile, and it did not 
at all become his hardened and somewhat yellow 
visage. He was now about forty years old, and 
: yet he looked fully fifty. 

turely aged him. 
} almost cadaverous. 
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Something had prema- 
He had grown thin, sallow, 
He stooped abnormally when 
he walked, and his gray eyes, always so cold, 
; had got a trick of twinkling oddly, which his 
enviers und detractors charged to the thrill of 
avarice. 
Perhaps it was these people—success always 
engenders malice, as light does shadow— who 
whispered that the lawyer employed by Charlton 
>to conduct his case against Digbee & Company 
» had allowed himself to receive a fat bribe from 
; Norman Pinkney. However this may have been, 
’ Fanning Charlton disastrously, and somewhat 
; disgracefully, lost his suit. 
; tose’s family now all abandoned the cause 
Sof her husband. Till now, they had rather 
$ strenuously endorsed it; but, during the trial, 
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certain very sadduutes facts had suisingieed § ; doubt that all her cousins had tents hanes 
concerning her husband. ‘The Van Nesses, Van } her—and this was, in a measure, true. The 
Antwerps, Amsterdams, and Manhattans—all } region of the Battery was looked upon, even at 
near kindred of Rose’s—were conservative as } this date, as vulgar and deserted. No one con- 


any landed gentry of Sussex or Kent. ‘They } 
urged Rose to seek a divorce, and asserted that, if 3 
she did so, they would receive her once more most 
protectively beneath the august family ‘ sgis.” 
But Rose unconditionally refused. She was in : 
miserable domestic circumstances ; the household- 
funds had dwindled to a very small amount; 
her husband’s angry lawsuit had materially 
drained them, and his previous ill-luck had } 
rendered such expenditure doubly unfortunate. 
Still, she clung to Charlton. Her fidelity was 
now, perhaps, much more a matter of pride than > 
affection. But, at the risk of desertion by all 
her blood-relations, she nevertheless refused to } 
desert the man whose vice had, in reality, cost 
her more real suffering than many of his hottest 
accusers really knew. 

Just at this time, nearly all the old residents 
of the city were moving further uptown. The } 
Battery had lost its vogue. Broadway had 
become a far more fashionable and desirable 
street, and many other streets contiguous to it ' 
offered almost equal attraction. Stores and ; 
warehouses began to open on every side of the 
old Van Ness dwelling. But Rose and Charlton } 
still remained there. The truth was, they could 
not depart, unless the compulsory consequence | 
of a heavy mortgage drove them elsewhere. 

At this distressing juncture of affairs, Fanning 3 
Charlton was taken severely ill. His illness was } 
long and tedious. Rose, at times, had barely the } 
money to pay for needful immediate want. More } 
than once, she sought certain debtors of her hus- ; 
band—men who had inveigled him, for the most § 
part, into his late wasteful career. But, usually, ; 
these men either procrastinated payment, or, with } 
knowledge of her husband’s reported dying con- $ 
dition, boldly denied their indebtedness. 

Rose had now quarreled with all her family. 
Charlton lingered for two years, and, during } 
this time, she made no advance whatever toward } 
any of her relations. She considered, whether } 
right or wrong, that they had behaved shamefully ; 
toward her, and repeatedly she told herself that : 


s 


she would rather starve outright, and see her} 
husband die before her eyes, than seek aid at’ 
their hands. 

It was not cruel indifference on their part— 
it was, rather, entire ignorance. The city had 
changed so, that blocks and blocks of houses 
now intervened between Rose and all her 
kindred. From being provincial, New York was 
rapidly becoming cosmopolitan. She had little 


> refused it. 
; and wondered if he would help her. 


; band was partially insane during his illness; it 
} was a paralysis of the spine, complicated wiih 


‘is immensely rich, they say. 


} infamously. 
strange moping recluse that he now is. 


‘ wrinkled, 
; shadow of my old self remains. 


; , both 


‘ woefully injured than he. 
’ of the wrongs of mankind, nothing more infa- 


his dreams, come to him and beg for mercy. 
3 


nected with her by family-tie knew if she were 
still there or not. If she had gone to them and 
solicited help, they would, no doubt, not have 
But she would not go. 

Sometimes she thought of Norman Pinkney, 
Her hus- 


other difficulties. He needed the most compe- 


» tent nurse, and Rose had only her own power 
>to use in his behalf. 


‘Shall I go?” she often asked herself. ‘* He 
He once loved me. 
Is he waiting for me to come? I treated him 
Perhaps 1 have made him the 


But 


; how could he forgive me if I really went? 1 
; have lost all that must once have charmed him. 
My face is 
Not a 
0; he would 
Perhaps he has been waiting all 
these years simply for the vengeance of having 


I am no longer Rose Van Ness. 
faded, old before its time. 


laugh at me. 


> me come to him and plead for aid !”’ 


Rose was right. He had been so waiting. Her 
cast-off lover, living alone, taciturn and friend- 
less while he accumulated money, had been 
waiting for precisely this aim and purpose. 

His personal needs were few; his life was that 
of an absolute anchorite ; he had gathered thou- 
sands together, and he now enjoyed not a dime 
of them. The resolve made in the dimness of the 


: Battery, on that misery-laden night, abode with 


him always. He would wreak vengeance upon 
Nose and the man who had abetted her in 
} her frightful deceit. It was just and right that 
‘he should do this. No man had ever been more 


In the whole history 


mously treacherous had ever occurred. 

His wrong had bitten and burned into his brain. 
He brooded over it, day by day. He scarcely 
ever slept without seeing Rose and Charlton, in 
Ile 


was, beyond doubt, monomaniacal on the subject 


of Rose’s ultimate appeal for his assistance. 

He had weighed, calculated, measured every 
chance of her so coming. In his seciusion, his 
solitude, this expectation had assumed weird and 


unnatural shapes. Old Mrs. Pryce had repeat- 


, edly stolen to the door of his chamber and found 
him pacing it with excited mien and muttering 


half-incoherent words. 
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He was waiting. 


She would come. Not an item or detail of her 


wretched household -affairs had escaped him. ‘ 


She would be certain to come. 
immoderate anticipated joy. 
came — 

He always paused there, in thought. 


vengeance. 
unutterable contempt. 

Knowing Charlton’s illness, knowing Rose’s 
poverty, this waiting on the part of Norman 
Pinkney slowly grew into a torment of suspense. 


He found that it had begun seriousiy to wear ; 
upon his health; he lost appetite; he would } 


wake from hectic and sinister dreams at night. 


A violent palpitation of the heart would at times } 
assail him, followed by such sinking-fits that it ! 
seemed as if one or two slight degrees of exhaus- ! 


tion must ensue to bring death itself. Thrice he 


was attacked by these spasms in the street, and > 


brought home, ghastly pale and almost lifeless, to 
Mrs. Pryce. 


assured him unmeaningly that he was better and 


would soon be strong again, he had answered, in ' 


a hollow gasping voice : 
«Yes, I—I shall live, Lydia. I—TI shall live 
‘iil she comes and—and asks for help !”’ 
At last she did come. 


wherewith to bury her husband. 


the right to pawn or sell. 
house had been foreclosed. 
soon as Charlton was buried. Again and again 
she had thanked God that no child had ever been 


born to her except one, and that child dead! 


In her dire extremity, she rang the bell at the | 


old lover’s house. 
heard of her husband's death. 


door of her Pinkney had 
just at twilight, on a sultry midsummer evening. 
As Rose was admitted by Mrs. Pryce, he called 
from upstairs : 

“Here, to my library.” 


His library was grim enough, but he, with his 
hent figure and glistening eyes, looked grimmer ° 


still. 

‘So you come to me, Mrs. Charlton,” he said, 
facing Rose, after he had silently ushered her 
into the chamber upstairs. ‘‘ You come to me. 
And why?” 

It was the supreme hour of his vengeance. 
was what he had waited for through years. 

He himself was totally changed. Latterly he 


It 


. . . ‘ 
had been called a miser, and his shriveled face, : 


There lay his ‘ 
And when she ; 


There } 
lay the summit and the exquisite reality of his $ 
He would listen, and then laugh his ° 


And once when the latter, leaning } 
over him and watching him with eagerness, had } 


Fanning Charlton had ; 
cied on the previous day. Rose had nothing ; 
He lay dead } 
in a bare room, despoiled of all its furniture. ‘ 
She had sold or pawned everything that she had $ 
The mortgage on her } 
She must leave it as » 


The hour was ; 
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.’ his uneasy attenuated hands, his stooped figure, 


all suggested what one would call the acce: ted 
miserly type. 

Rose looked at him with her tearful altered 
» eyes. Nota trace of her past loveliness remained. 
: She was rustily clad in black; her face had not 
a hint of its old sweet bloom; her hands, so 
slender now that her wedding-ring hung loosely 
on its especial finger, were knotted in agitation 
‘ very close together. She seemed like a pauper 

of the commonest kind—she, Rose Van ‘Ness, 
whom he had worshiped once as the blooming 
‘ belle! 

““T come to you,”’ she said, in a feeble hesita- 
ting voice, ‘‘ because my husband lies dead, and I 
» have not money to bury him! In the old days, 
TI wronged you. You may or you may not, Nor- 
man Pinkney, have waited for vengeance.” 

‘Vengeance ?’’ he repeated, and his gray eyes 
> glistened. 

Rose dropped at his feet. ‘‘ Not vengeanee 
“Mercy !”’ 
he repeated. 
‘‘Heip!” she cried, tears streaming from her 
> eyes as she lifted both hands in supplication. 
“You might deal vengeance! It is so easy to 
‘send me away. But I am utterly without aid— 
and he lies dead! Have mercy, now! I come 
‘to you before I go to my kindred! And why? 
They, who have deserted me without real reason, 
make it harder for me to beg from them than 
from you, whom long ago I wronged!” 

He stood perfectly silent, looking down at her 
upturned face, so informed with the pathos of 
her past suffering. 


now,” she moaned. 


9? 


‘* Mercy ? 


He had loved her once. He loved her no 
more, in that ardent fleshly way. She was 
only a dim memory of the woman he had once 
so prized! All that past was dead. 

But his desire for vengeance—that still lived. 
What he had waited for had come at last! 

Aud yet he grew deathly pale with a new emo- 
tion—an unforeseen rush of feeling. 

‘“Go away,” he said. ‘1 will not help you. 

I will never notice you hereafter. 
» this. 


[ waited ‘tor 
I somehow knew it would come, and it has 
come. Go away!” 

But she still knelt before him, silently plead- 
ing him. 

How was it that his words had not stung and 
pierced her more than they had seemed to do? 
‘This was the thing for which he had so long 
’ waited—her suppliance, his own scorntul refnsa. 
} Yes, he had known that it would come, and it 
‘had come at last! 

: At last! 
And yet where was his wild revengeful joy ? 
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Where was his triumph, his exultation? He had } 
accomplished his revenge, yet how had his appre- : 
ciation of it, his delight in it, utterly missed fire } 
—-miserably and tamely, so to speak, snapped in ; 
the pan ? 

\; here was he? 


Who was he? Could it be: 


possible that he was Norman Pinkney, who for 
years had hugged this one passionate desire of $ 
revenge ? , 

{nd here, at his feet, was revenge at last! { 
And what was it worth? The mere seeing a 
wretched woman beg of him the burial-fee of 
her dead husband ! 

ile reeled backward, shading his eyes with ; 
one hand, All the reading and meditation of his § 
younger years flashed in potent yet brief retro- 
spect through his mind. He remembered the 
wisdom of Plato, the calm high reasoning of } 
Kani, the gracious and beautiful meditation of 3 
the English philosophers. What had all their 
.teaching really taught him? Had he been mad $ 
all these years? Was it a good thing or a vile ; 
thing to heed the hurt done to oneself, so that 
one grew like a panther, watching in a jungle to ? 
strike its prey? Were the better issues and aims 
of life resignation and endurance, or reckless 
impulses of mere personal retaliation? Had he $ 
wasted his intellect in making it the slave of 
individual resentment, or had he served its 
highest use by self-control and—pardon? For 
what had these great philosophers lived and 
died? What was the lesson of infamous weak- 
ness taught him by his own suicide-father, there 
among the gambling-hells of Baden ? 


an 


wenn neers 


Her voice seemed now to sound to him like 
the voice heard in a dream. 


s 
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To-pay, at memory’s telephone, 
T stand in silence, and alone— 
Faint, shrinking with a nameless fear— 
The voices of that realin to hear, 
Whose fast-receding shore 
T tread no more. 


Grim Time, who guards this telephone, 
Has made life’s secrets all his own : 
The haunting fear, the grief suppressed 
The deep life-purpose unconfessed ; 

The erring thought and deed, 

The outworn creed ; 


The spirit’s ever-widening zone, 
The old heart-idols overthrown ; 
The struggling soul’s deep penitence, 


» caught both her hands. 


$ still knelt. 
> to her pale mouth, covering it with kisses. 


, arms. 


@ line. 
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“It has come,” she said; ‘“‘ your vengeance 
has come. But the higher vengeance, I think, 
must always be pity.” 

“‘ Pity?” 


he thought. ‘And | have lived for 


} years thinking only of vengeance.” 


He drew nearer to her. He stooped and 


Their touch did 
waken one memory of the old thrill. 


not 
He 


} vealized, then, that love may die in us, but that 


pity, mercy, and parden may abide till our 
death. Atheist or zealot, we can all reach one 
realization at last—that simply to be human in 


3 this life may mean to be godly as well. 


‘*I forgive you,”’ he said, under his breath. 
He had drawn nearer to her, as he spoke. She 
She caught his hand, and pressed it 


* * 


decently. 


* 


Rose buried her husband Not 


¢many weeks afterward, Pinkney, seized with 


a recurrence of the malady from which he had 
already suffered, breathed his last, in Rose’s 
And to Rose he left his whole fortune. 
At his own request, Rose caused to be cut 


; upon his tomb these simple lines: 


NORMAN PINKNEY, 


A MAN WHO LIVED WITHOUT THE GRACE 
OF PARDON, 
BUT WHO DIED REALIZING LTS WORTH. 

This legend was put on his grave, in Old 
Trinity. Here are many tombstones ou which 
it is now scarcely possible to decipher a single 
Yet, on Norman Pinkney’s—by what is 


3 doubtless merely an odd accident of survival— 


the one word *pardon”’ still remains clearly 
visible. 


The unseen saving Providence ; 
The conflict—ficree, life-long— 


*Twixt right and wrong 


Oh, dreary to my soul hath grown 

The signal from time’s telephone. 

Accusing phantoms, night and day, 

Murmur along its shadowy way : 

**Sower, forbear thy cheer— 
Harvest draws near.” 


Alas! regret’s despairing moan 
For misspent years may not atone; 
But, weeping at the vineyard-gate, 
The willing laborer, entering late, 
May hear, at set of sun, 
His Lord's ** Well done!” 
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CHAPTER I. ; 

Tne table is all prepared, with its burden of $ 
flowers, gathered by Prue’s little brown hands, } 
and glittering with the family silver and crystal. 
The minister has come, and been ushered into $ 
the best parlor, where all the guests are assembled. 


The old-fashioned clock on the mantel has just } 


struck nine, the hour appointed for the ceremony. 
But Prue is too far removed to hear even the < 
murmur of voices: for she has passionately refused 
to be a witness of Cleo’s marriage—Cleo, her 
pride, her beautiful darling, now to be the wife 
of that selfish old half-idiotic millionaire. Jasper | 
Marion. 

Tears start afresh to dim the anger and dis- ‘ 
To her, | 
no wealth in the world, not all the carriages 
in New York nor opera-boxes in Paris, could : 
ever atone for a life with the mumbling old: 
bridegroom and for the loss of Hugh Langworthy. 
Prue had done all in her power to prevent the : 
marriage—to dissuade Cleo, the exquisite worldly- 
wise Cleo—even. growing passionate, in her anger ' 
and scorn. But it had all been of no avail. Cleo, : 
her beautiful elder’ sister, her only sister, with 
all her exquisite fairness of face and form, all ‘ 
her dainty refinement of. manner and mind, to 
be thrown away on such a hideous decrepit old ° 
ogre! But 
it was Clco's own fault entirely. The diamonds 
with which she had been wooed had dazzled her 
beautiful blue eyes, until— 


appointment in Prue's large gray eyes. 


Prue shuddered, as she thought of it. 


Prue, at this thought, goes to the window and 
draws the curtains, looking out silently upon the 
night, her sweet white face all stained with tears. 
There has been a storm, but it has cleared off, 
and the air comes with a soft wave, like a sigh, 
laden with the breath of the June roses, that ‘ 
have twined themselves around the railing of? 
the balcony. Down by the garden-path, the 
day -lilies are drooping their white heads in} 
slumber. .The water of the tiny fountain— } 
Prue’s especial pet and care, as the lilies are her 
‘earth -stars’’—bubbling upward, makes music $ 
on the night-air. And even while Prue gazes, 
spell-bound by the beauty of the night, and 
thinking sadly of Hugh, her dear old friend and ° 
Cleo’s lover, the clouds roll backward, flooding 
hill and glen and river with the white light ; 
of the moon. 


} a boy, so 


) swinging 


« handsome 


} Cleo bade me tell you. 


3 are they now? 


At this moment, the little gate at the end of 
the tangled garden is swung open by an impatient 
hand, and a man—apparently scarcely more than 
tall, slim, and young he looks—comes 
up the narrow graveled path. 

“Jt is Hugh,” cries the girl, in an ecstasy of 
delight, running to open the dining-room door: 


But, the next moment, with a pang of pain, 


she remembers that it is Cleo’s wedding-nigitt, 


and that Hugh, by the divine law of God, should 
‘have been the bridegroom, instead of Jasper 
’ Marion. 


As he reaches and crosses the threshold, she 


‘ean see how white and haggard the handsome 


boyish face has grown. She takes his passive 


hands in hers, with a low cry of mingled pain, 
sorrow, and surprise. 


‘‘Hugh!”’ she gasps, with her sweet sad face 
uplifted to his—so ghastly, so hopeless, yet so 
withal. ‘‘Hugh, are you ill? We 
did not think—” 

Like one in a stupor, his dark eyes look past 
her, straying vacantly to every familiar: article 
in the old room—the room which had been his 
home until one short year before; for, until 
then, his twentyfirst birthday, old Captain 
Warrack, the father of Cleo and Prue, had been 
his guardian. 

‘““You wrote me that she was to be married, 
Prue,” he says, at length, mechanically allowing 
the slim childlike figure to remove his hat and 
coat, which were drenched with the recent rain: 
to old millionaire the 
You were jesting, little Prue. It was not 
so—it could not be.” 


someone — some from 


city. 
Prue’s little hands have fallen to her sides 
now, while her heart—the dearest, truest, and 
warmest on earth—is dull with agony that he 
must know the truth, and she must tell it to 
him: she, who would gladly give her life to 
save this dear old Hugh one throb of pain. 


“Tt is true, Hugh,” she answers, at length, 


‘ with the great gray eyes, that seem too large 


and wistful for the small sweet face, by some 
fascination “It is too true. 
And—and oh! I had 
hoped you might get here before—”’ 

“There was not time,’’ he answers, wearily ; 
‘though it would have done no good. Where 


And why,” seeming suddenly to 
(65) 


chained to his. 
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wake from his dream, ** why are you here alone, 
dear ?”’ 

Her immediate answer is a gesture of passion- 
ate protest. Then: 

*T could not,’ she says, half wearily. 
seems such a sacrilege—such a shame! 


“Tt 
It is 
not the same as if we were starving: though, 
even then, I would have chosen starvation, in 
preference. I,’ sudden tears dimming the sweet 
upturned eyes, ‘1 tried to prevent it, Hugh; 
but—”’ 

Her voice dies away in a choking sob; and, 
quite as of old, he takes her hand in his. 

‘‘T know, dear,’ he says, gently, but in such 
u sad weary voice. ‘‘ Don’t sob, Prue—not for 
me: I am not worth it. Come with me. Of all 
persons on earth, Prue, you and I should be 
present at Cleo’s wedding. Shouldn’t we?” 

Silently and together they enter the best 
parlor by a back-door. Perhaps because the 
parlor is so dimly lit, they are unnoticed or 
unseen at first. But Prue trembles before the 
look, 80 vacant and hopeless, of the man beside 
her, as they rest on the beautiful face of the 
bride, as the last words are spoken: 

“I then pronounce you man and wife.” 


CHAPTER II. 

Ir is over at last—that mockery of a union. 
And still Hugh, with that dreamlike look in his 
eyes, has stood as he now does—his dark eyes 
on the bride’s face, faultless as a priceless and 
flawless cameo. Like one in a stupor, he beholds 
the aged groom bend, with a gay Lothario-like 
air, to kiss the bride, and sees the suppressed 
shudder with which she shrinks back from him, 


and draws her veil across her features, perhaps 


more to hide his from her eyes than to conceal 
her own. 

‘‘Come, Hugh,’’ whispers Prue, “it is over. 
They are even wishing her joy. 
congratulation to offer. 


We have no 
Let us go back !” 

With a shuddering long-drawn sigh, Hugh 
suffers her to lead him away. Up the long old- 
fashioned stairs they go swiftly, into Prue’s own 
private sitting-room—‘‘den,”’ she calls it. Then 
she gently pushes her companion into a chair 
near the window, and stands before him, her 
great eyes solemn and dilated with pain and 
pity. 


‘We must think, Hugh,” she says, taking one 


strong shapely hand in both her own, perhaps ; 


the better to claim his attention. ‘It is not a 
dream, but all stern reality. Those careless 
people below must not see you as you are. 
You look as if you had not eaten or slept for a 
week !”’ 
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‘*T scarcely have,” he groans, in the misery of 
his pain. ‘‘Hardly since I got your letter, 
Prue; and then’’—hitterly—‘to be too late!” 

Suddenly he breaks down, crying, with a sob 
of passionate despair: ‘‘ Prue, Prue, I am going 
mad.* I have lost her, my life, my beautiful 
Cleo, forever!” 

Prue does not check, or even attempt to check, 
the outburst by vain pleading. ‘‘ Better,’’ she 
thinks, ‘‘let the passion and grief have sway. 
} Better that the battle should be fought and con- 
$ quered at once, that he may come forth strong 
3 and sure to meet the world !”’ 

; So Prue stands silently before him, her eyes 
3 full of sad pity. There is a spirituality about 
‘her, a tender solemn faith, the light of a pure 
soul and warm heart shining out, shy and trust- 
; ing, from the long-lashed eyes. She is not daz- 
: zlingly beautiful like Cleo: hers is not the per- 
; fection of features or coloring; but she is sweet, 
shy, and sensitive as an opening flower, with a 
tender mouth like the heart of a rare red rose, 
and eyes that, though touched by a dreamy mel- 
ancholy when in repose, are full of that content 
and peace, the lack of which had made the lovely 
: Cleo’s life a purgatory. 

: Because of this, because Cleo had dreaded 
g being poor. Because she shrank from the petty 
¢ toils and trials which a small income brings, she 
; had married Jasper Marion, sacrificing true hap- 
3 piness for wealth and position. To be one of the 
s lilies of the field,’ she had forgotten, or rather 
S ignored, the faithful young lover, who, in the 
3 
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§ hope of gaining a fortune worthy of her, had been 
toiling away, far off in exile, until Prue’s letter 
; had summoned him back. 

Suddenly the sound of wheels grates on the 
gravel below. Prue’s heart rises and almost 
} suffocates her. 

‘Tt is the carriage to take them to the station,” 
she whispers. ‘You are so grand, so noble, so 
strong, Hugh! Bearupnow. Almost everyone, 
I think, has broken hopes in his or her life; 
and perhaps it is best so. 
gone—to Europe, Hugh. Is there anything you 
wish me to do? In life or in death,” hurriedly, 
‘*T am—your friend !”’ 


They will soon be 


As her voice dies away, he looks up, a pas- 
sionate entreaty in his dark eyes—a look that, to 
the day of her death, she never forgets, so fever- 
ish, so pleading, it is. 
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; Prue,” he whispers, ‘‘ Prue, I must see her. 
3;orgo mad. I must see her, Prue’’—she fears he 
is mad already, so fierce his grasp on her hands, 
so feverish his eyes gleam into hers—“ before she 
goes, if never again. I will do nothing rash, I 
} promise you. You shall stay and hear every 
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word I say. For my sake, Sin bring her to wary aii cher sastieadion gleams—“ it is too 
me one moment !”’ han I am bound for life to— Oh, Hugh, 
A.sudden fiush crosses her face and dies } Hugh, how shall I ever live out the long dreary 
away. Like a reed in the summer air, she trem- 3 years with him, when I loathe him so?”’ 
bles a breath. Then, suddenly stooping, with a Even thus early does the fruit she craved 
gesture of passionate feeling, she drops a kiss on prove itself of the Dead Sea—ashes to her 
the top of his dark head. So sacred a kiss might ; touch. All the resentment and reproach of both 
surely bring the benediction of peace to his heart. } Hugh and her sister vanish forever, as the 
‘“‘At any cost—right or wrong,’ she says, ‘‘I } beautiful sinner falls on her knees, in the agony 
will bring her—for your sake, Hugh!’’ As she; of her vain regret and wild despair, staining 
speaks, she leaves the room. : her white robe with tears, begging them to save 
When she has gone, he rises in a fever of ; her from him—from herself. 
unrest, and is standing by the moon-lit window, ; ‘*You do not love me less, Hugh?’ she says, 
looking out into the deep shadow, when sud-; at last. ‘You love me still the same? If I 
denly the door opens again and admits Prue, were free—free again, and faithful—’’ 
and, following her, a shining vision in bridal 3 ‘““No power on earth should take you from 
robes and wearing the exquisite face of Cleo } me,” he answers, heedless of Prue’s great 
Warrack—alas! his Cleo never again. ; dilated eyes. ‘‘I can never love you more— 
She suppresses a cry at sight of Hugh; but 3 or less.”’ 
Prue draws her within the room, and locks the ‘‘Oh, hush,” whispers Prue, in a frightened 
door behind them. ¢ whisper. ‘‘ You must not speak in that way. 
‘‘Hugh!” gasps the bride, tremblingly ; ««I— ; Come, Cleo: you will have barely time to change 
1’’—with a sobbing little laugh—*‘ you looked so ; your dress and catch the train. Already they 
uncanny in the moonlight! I thought it was {are calling for you, below. Wait until [ come 
your ghost. Prue did not tell me it was you, } back, Hugh.” 
else—oh, Hugh, Hugh, why did you come back?’ $} When the wedding-party and guests have 
‘Neither to haunt nor taunt you, Mrs. } gone at last—to Prue. it has been ages—she 
Marion,” he says, mockingly, with a bitter} returns to find Hugh looking gloomily out the 
laugh, . more terrible to Prue than his tears. } window, a melancholy in his eyes which never 
‘I simply wished to congratulate you and say } quite deserts them. 
good-bye !”’ 
She lifts her face to his—the fairest face that } CHAPTER III. 
ever drove man mad by its beauty. It is too § WHEN to-morrow comes, Hugh is raving with 
much for his self-control. He falls on his knees ; delirium —‘ brain-fever,’’ the doctor calls it, 
before her, and, covering both her hands with } but ‘‘heart-fever’’ Prue knows it to be, as she 
wild burning kisses, cries: 


y 


; stands by his bed and listens to his raving. 
“Oh, my darling, my darling, why could you ; And the raving is all for Cleo—none for her, 
not have been faithful a little while longer? I who nurses him so tenderly and efficiently, mois- 
had worked so hard, Cleo. The very day 15 washing his lips, administering the medicine, or 
heard of your intended marriage, I had become a $ cooling the flushed handsome face tossing on 
rich man—the mine had yielded more than ever 3 the pillow. 

we dared to dream possible. Another day, and3 The weary days and weeks drag by, 


with 
I would have started home; then—’’ 


’ their weight of terrible suspense; but, at last, 
He pauses to look at her—the weak beautiful Sthe turn of the fever comes, and they know 
thing that had spoiled his life—to look at her 


that, for better or worse, Hugh Langworthy will 
with love and despair unutterable. 


$ take up the burden of life again,’’ leaving the 
With a gesture of entreaty—passionate, scorn- } hope of his life a ‘might have been,” as many 
ful, hopeless—she flings out her white arms, all} others have before him, and as millions will, in 
covered with glittering diamonds, the price for } the years to come. 
which she had sold herself. ’ «To think that he loved her like that,’’ Prue 
‘Don’t, Hugh; I cannot bear it!” she half} whispers, softly, gently smoothing the pillows 
sobs. ‘It is too late now. I am beyond hope. 3} around the handsome wan face, so different from 
It is all the work of my own vain ambition. } that of the old Hugh. ‘To think that he loved 
I—I was not worthy of you, Hugh, and— Don’t her like that; yet she could give him up, to 
make it harder to bear. God knows what I marry such an old ogre! If he had only loved 
would give now to undo it all; but’’—with a} me, now. Why, there is not gold enough in the 
despairing glance at the third finger of her left : ‘mines of California to atone for one year of 
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Hugh’s loss. But then,’’ with a low philosophi- {and her heart beats with such force that she 
cal sigh, ‘“‘he did not love me. What a ragged $ fears he may hear its agony. But, when she 
ill-fitting old world it sometimes seems !”’ looks up to meet his dark eyes, her own are as 
And the sigh that follows speaks volumes— } calm as her voice. She has learned to control 
volumes of love, not friendship, as she supposes: 3 herself well. 
love that would die for his sake, if the sacrifice “Are you strong enough, Hugh?” she asks, 
could lighten his burden of pain. gently. ‘“It would be wicked to endanger your 
‘** Prue,” says her father, gently stroking her 3 life. Climatic change—’’ 
hair, when she comes down from the sick-room He answers with a short mirthless latgh. 
for a few minutes, ‘‘you are like a shadow. “Tt would be well,’’ he says, bitterly, ‘if a 
You must take some rest, and let Betty nurse ; climatic change were to carry me off. Nothing 
Hugh, else you will fall sick. 1 could not lose $ can kill the miserable, Prue, but hard old-age. 
you, dear.”’ I left in—in such a hurry: my affairs at the 
mines are not half settled. I shall start to- 
morrow, I think, Prue.” 
The change in his voice, as he utters her 


38 
3 
by 
| 
‘*No, no,’ she answers, eagerly, kissing the | 
E is so great that she starts again, and even 


hand that stroked her head. “I'm all right. 
Hugh likes me best to talk and read to him. 
He will soon be up, now.” 

The father kisses the little face and smiles. 

‘“‘ Well, well,” he says, ‘‘tell Hugh to hurry, 
then. It’s lonely since Cleo has gone, and I see 
80 little of you now.’ 

One day, in passing the tall old mirror in the 
library, Prue sees a little form, slim as a hazel ““T had a letter from Cleo yesterday,” Prue 
wand, in a clinging white dress, with a whiter } answers, a trifle of latent weariness in her tone. 
face and great sad eyes, that tell a pathetic story } ‘They are going to spend the winter in Flor- 
of heartache; but not until she has passed does 3 ence.”’ 
she realize that it is herself, so different is she A change that is almost a flush mounts to his 
from the Prue of old, with the merry mischievous ; white brow, as he comes toward her, with a 
face that she used to have. tender light in his eyes. 

At last, Hugh is able to leave his room; and, ‘‘T had loved her from childhood, Prue: you 
leaning on her shoulder, they stroll together 3 know that,’ he exclaims, softly. ‘‘ Perhaps all 
slowly through the old well-known garden. ; the better because she and you were a distant 
Each day his step grows stronger, and Prue} kin of my own. You have been awfully good 
experiences a dull sense of pain and loss, as} to let me rave on, in my madness and folly, 
he leans less heavily on her loving arm. But} Prue. But, knowing all, you do not blame me 
the hopeless look never leaves his eyes. ’ for my weakness? I, who have had so few loyal 

“It seems so terrible,” Prue sobs, to her $ friends, will always remember you as the truest 
pillow, crushing her fair head and tear-stained and dearest friend ever God gave—”’ 
eyes against the snowy linen: ‘all the life and¢ He pauses; for, with a passionate sob, Prue 
light and hope gone from his beautiful eyes! has hidden her face—such a wan white face, 
Cleo was not worth it.” ; with its long watching—in her hands, crying 

But the lovely gray eyes are doomed to shed } out all the suppressed agony of her yearning 
many more tears, in the days to come: tears for desolate heart at last, poor child. 
which—God pity us—we poor mortals ‘can find 
no remedy while the human heart knows loss. 


flushes, mentally chiding herself for her foolish 
weakness. 
‘Well, Hugh?’ trembling in every limb. 
‘“‘Have you heard from them?’ he says, at 
last. 


‘“‘Don’t, Prue,’ he says, gently drawing the 
hands from her face and holding them in his. 

*T am going away, Prue,’’ Hugh says, one ‘“‘ Don’t cry for me. I am not worthy one little 
day, turning suddenly from the window— the } friendly tear of yours, though in the generosity 
same in which she had stood on Cleo’s wedding- 3 of your heart you cannot think so. When I am 
night. It is near four months since then. The $ gone’’—in his ignorance, man-like, he tears open 
roses that clambered over the balcony -railing ; the gaping wound—* you will write to me often, 
have withered long ago, the sleep of the lilies has } telling me how happy you all are—father, and 
become death, and the trees in the valley have } you, and Cleo. She was so miserable when we 
changed their luxuriant green robes for garbs } saw her last, Prue. Sometime, when the pain is 
of crimson and russet and gold. less keen, I may come back. In case I do,’’ with 

Prue starts suddenly, almost dropping the ’ a faint fond smile, “ what shall I bring you?” 
tea-things which she has been removing. There 3 As she lifts her fair head, one tear, large and 
is a momentary silence, a gasped ‘Going away ?’’ } glistening, has fallen on his hand. He smiles as 
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she endeavors to wipe it away, but does not} 
loose his hold of her hands. 3 

‘‘T shall remember it in my exile,” he says, ; 
tenderly. ‘Let us call it a tearful prayer for } 
me, Prue. And, if I come back—” 3 

«Bring me yourself, my old, old friend, happy } 
and well,’’ she sobs out, ‘‘ with the same love and 
respect you give me now. Not all the wealth of 
the world could ever atone for the loss of that !’’ 3 

As she speaks, she bends her head with a fresh 3 
outburst of grief, kisses his hand where the tear- $ 
drop lies, and then rushes wildly away to her 
own room, to sob herself into unquiet 0 

5 
5 
CHAPTER IV. 

‘“‘No woman,”’ says Cleo, now a widow, ‘ever $ 
appreciated her freedom more than I do. I say 
this to you, Prue; with you, I can speak the 
truth. Oh, it does seem good and restful to be 
back in the old house, though money has added 
wonderfully to its appearance, hasn’t it, Prue? 
And a good thing for inside comfort, the way the 
weather is acting !”’ 3 

She rises as she speaks, shakes out the rich 
folds of her sable, and walks to the window, 
through which the rain-soaked world is visible. 

She is right. A steady pouring rain neers 
the grass outside hopelessly wet, but vividly fresh } 
and green Anyone else might be content to} 
stand considerable rain in the spring-time of the } 
year, knowing that. it is the “tears of nature | 
that woo the flowers,’ but to Mrs. Marion it is 
rain, steady rain, and—a bore. 

She turns back from the window with a little 
moue, wrinkling her pretty brow into a frown. 

Prue, in a clinging black gown, is almost 
buried in the depth of a great velvet chair, sway- 
ing back and forth and singing a tender little 3 
chant to a child that she holds in her ome § 


5 
s 
+ 
5 
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a child scarcely two years old, and so closely 
resembling Cleo in beauty of form and feature 
that one must readily see she is his mother. 3 

‘« He is asleep at last, the darling,” says Prue, 5 
gently. Then she rises and places him on the } 
little silken cot, kissing the tiny face before she $ 
releases him from her strong young arms. 

‘‘Come here, Prue,’’ calls her sister, surveying 
her keenly as she approaches. ‘Do you know 3 
you have grown quite beautiful—just the flower- 3 
like type of beauty that takes nowadays !”’ 3 

Prue laughs lightly, carelessly, and swings 
around to survey herself in the long French 
glass, which has replaced the old-fashioned one of } 
bygone days. 

And it is a radiant vision the glass reflects, 
although it is clothed in mourning-garments—a 
vision full of tender grace and beauty. Very shy 
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and sweet, very carelessly merry, with long- 
lashed softly-brilliant eyes and parted lips, sweet 
and lovely as the slumbering child’s. 

As the child of sixteen was, so is the woman of 
twenty—still slight and slim as a hazel wand, 
still sweet and tender as a rare white rose. 

Even yet, when in repose, her mouth is touched 
with the suspicion of melancholy that pervades 
her lips—a melancholy which was not always 
there, but which only renders lips and eyes a 
degree more sweet and earnest. 

A few moments, she lingers before that perfect 
picture ; then, with a smile that ends in a sigh, 
she turns away, saying in that low swect voice of 
hers, more gentle and cultured than it used to be: 

“As everything else but the very heart of 
nature has, so have I changed 


ago _”? 


Four years 


‘‘Of an earthly purgatory to me,’’ drops in 
Cleo’s finely-modulated voice. ‘I could almost . 
hate the child yonder’’—with a jarring little 
laugh—‘‘ for his father’s sake. I was actually 
wicked enough, Prue—now don't look shocked, 
you little saint!—to kneel down nights and 
beseech fate to curry off the old ogre. Then | 
gave up in despair, and never knelt down to 
pray, when—presto, change! in the quietest and 
most obliging manner possible, he ‘shutiied off 


$ this mortal coil,’ or rather’’—with a wry facc— 


‘‘it was shuffled off for him.’’ 
Daintily—she could not do it otherwise—the 
beautiful fashionable woman sinks into the chair 


‘ Prue has deserted, and sets her elbows on the 
> arms, drawing her hands so near together that 


the tips of her fingers meet. Then, after a side- 
long glance at Prue’s protesting face, she breaks 
into a little laugh, silvery and sweet as a flute- 
note, and—as heartless. 

‘« Towever, it is all over now,’’ she continues, 
thoughtfully. ‘‘I can begin life where 1 left it 
off, four years ago, with the additional advantage 
of money.”’ 

A flush crosses Prue’s face and dies beneath 
the frill at her throat. To conceal it, perhaps, 
she turns suddenly to the window, while her 
beautiful eyes—that speak a story of weary 
vigil and hard-won peace—rest on a dimly- 
distant hill, where heavy shadows are chasing 
each other around the gray stone church and 
white-flecked churchyard. 


‘Never again as it was four years ago,” she 
answers, quietly, but with a sob in her voice. 
‘‘ Father ’’—using the old pet-name—“ is gone.”’ 


comprehensive glance, which includes 
church and churchyard, tells the tale of where 
he is gone, only too well. Then, as if afraid of 
silence, she continues, hastily : 
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“And Hugh is not here.’ To her, they are } wind is shivering through the valley, causing the 
equally sacred. > elms to sob; a glorious moon, as though con- 
Cleo rests her lovely face on one white jeweled ; scious of its grandeur, lifts its face against the 
hand, with a little laugh. } pearly sky just beyond the churchyard. 

‘* But he will be, Prue, just as soon as he hears 3 Prue, looking like some lovely white shadow 
that I am free. And we shall ask down a few } from the white moon above, glides softly along, 
particular friends from New York—only a few. 3 conscious of 2 vague, sad, yearning pain in her 
Say Colonel Alderwold, Walter Endicott, his wife } heart, as she wanders among the tall white lilies 
and daughter, Ethel Murray, and her cousin, { and dainty roses. She is thinking of life and its 
Captain Gray. That will be a nice little party, : mystery. She is saying to herself what a short 
and we shall have a lovely summer, even though : space it is, after all, from earth to heaven—though, 
in mourning. Hugh—of course he will be here. } measured by the eye, it seems infinite. A step, 
Oh, Prue’’—in sudden retrospective regret— {a breath, to close one’s eyes forever to the care 
‘the bonded slave I was, when, if I had only 3 of the world, the perfume of the lilies: then to 
waited a little longer, I might have married $ open them beyond the stars—the ‘lilies of the 
Hugh, and been just as wealthy!” ; angels.” 

“Tt was your own fault,’’ in a somewhat } “Let us go farther yet,” says Prue, tempted 
resentful tone. ‘I do not think ’’—doubtfully— } by the beauty of the night: ‘into the glen 
*s that Hugh will come back again.” 3 yonder. It must be glorious. I feel as if the 

‘Tell him that I am free,’ laughs her sister, } moon were beckoning me on.’ 

‘‘and await the result. Of course he will; he} So hand-in-hand they go, two lovely white 
loved me to distraction. After all,’’ with a sigh, } forms, round which the moonbeams play, round 
**it is but a few years lost from happiness.” ’ which the shadows creep, trying to hold them 

And she, who would have been his murderess { as they pass. 
had he died, as surely as if her white hand had 
been red with blood, regards it all—the suffering, CHAPTER V. 
the pain, the shattered faith—in that light. ; 

But Prue writes the letter, and mails it with ’ 
a weary little heart, telling herself: 3 

‘‘He will come back, now that Cleo is free 
again. That last night’—she trembles, as she 


Tney reach the glen, wild and picturesque 
in its night-loveliness; with its great trees, 


the dew; and with its tangle of brake and 
wild-flowers, that lean over to view their own 
recalls it—‘‘he had even said that, if she were } reflection in the brook, that laughs at them as it 
free again, no power on earth should take her } runs away. 


3 gnarled and moss-grown, and glistening with 


from him.” ; Suddenly, they see the figure of a man—tall, 


The house is thrown open, with all its rich 3 young, and handsome—standing beside the 
new adornment; the guests come down from the $ stream, half in the moonlight, half in the shade. 
city, full of life and gayety; and straightway } Even as they discover him, he turns and moves 
Mabel Endicott, a saucy gay little blonde, and ; toward them; but he does not see them, for 
Captain Gray, a tall young naval officer, begin } he is lost in too deep thought for that. 

a desperate flirtation, having eyes and ears for} But, with a great rush of glad pain to her 
each other only. heart, Prue recognizes him. 

Mrs. and Mr. Endicott are the dearest and} ‘Hugh! Hugh!” she cries. 
jolliest couple on earth, and Colonel Alderwold } When next she remembers anything, the glen 
gives free rein to the love he has had for Cleo is swimming around, and the trees appear to be 
ever since he first saw her, on that fatal wedding- } running away with the brook; Ethel is staring 
night. Sat her with amazed eyes; and Hugh is holding 

It is nine o’clock, just one week after their} her hands in his, saying: 
arrival. All the guests are assembled in the; ‘You are the same, yet not the same, Prue. 
drawing-room, around the piano—all, indeed, 3 I took a short-cut from the station, through the 
except Prue and Ethel Murray: they are stand-} glen. It reminded me of old times; and,” 
ing on the balcony, looking out into the beauty 3 gazing eagerly and admiringly into the little 
of the night. , upturned face, ‘“‘it seems so good to see you 

‘Let us go into the garden,’ whispers Ethel, } again.” 
throwing one arm gently around her companion } Ethel is duly made known, and together the 
and drawing her down the gravel-walk, where } three walk back to the brilliantly-lit house— 
the music from the drawing-room follows them, } Prue strangely silent, Ethel and Hugh keeping 
to blend with the harmony of the night. A gentle; up a merry laughing conversation. But, every 


. 
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little while, Hugh’s dark eyes turn admiringly } reach the churchyard, no word is spoken. Each 


and tenderly to the little face, so thoughtfully } is busy with thoughts that arise— 
sad. **As the glimpse of a burnt-out ember 

Hugh is warmly welcomed by all, but most } Recalls a regret of the sun.” 
of all by Cleo, who quite snubs Colonel Alder- ’ The child chases a butterfly in the distance. 
wold now. It is as natural for her to flirt as it} With a gentle loving hand, Prue strews the 
is for the birds to sing; and Hugh has grown to} white blossoms on her father’s grave, while 
be, she thinks, by far the handsomest man she | Hugh watches her, thinking how rarely lovely 
has ever seen. ; and sweet she is. 

‘*Good-night,’’ whispers Prue, as she hands; ‘ Prise!” 
Hugh his bed-room candle. ‘To-morrow, we will; A sudden flush crosses her face, as her eyes 
go through all the old places.” meet his—so full of love and passionate entreaty. 

‘* Prue,’ he says, suddenly: they are standing ; Then he catches her little hands in his, and 
on the stairway, and can hear the others laugh- ; holds them prisoner. 
ing in the corridor above: “can you give meno} ‘Can I never, on account of my past folly, 
warmer welcome than a handshake?” be anything to you, Prue?” 

Tenderly, he lifts her face—she does not‘ ‘I know of no folly of which you have been 
resist—and lays on the forehead a reverential ; guilty,’’ she says, in a low whisper. ‘ You have 
kiss, then silently they part for the night; but } all you ever desired—my friendship.” 
the heart of Prue is throbbing strangely and; «Not now,” he says, suddenly. “I do not 
joyously—more so, alas! than mere friendship ; wish friendship: I want your love, or nothing, 
can explain. ‘darling. I have learned to love you, dear, as 

The days go on, with music, singing, and } 1 would love my life. If you could only think 
dancing; but the treasured hours, to Hugh, are } me worthy, Prue—" 
those he spends with Prue, out in the evening § “Worthy? Ob, Hugh!” 
dew-kissed air. ’ So full of love is the cry, that he takes her in 

Cleo has lost her old power over him. He : his arms at once, the dearest joy of his heart. 
can even smile back into her lovely eyes, without ‘And it is not in pity?” she asks, at length, 
one extra heart-throb; while, with Prue—but ; with a shy shadowy smile. ‘‘ Not because you 
she never meets his eyes now, as in the old; knew I always loved you—”’ 
days; and Cleo’s child is her constant com-; ‘Because you are my life, my love, now,’’ he 
panion, as well as himself. $ answers, tenderly. ‘You have always been so 

‘We are going to sacrifice on the shrine of } much to me, Prue. I could not live without you.” 
our love,’ says Prue, as she steps down airily ; And Cleo does not marry Hugh, but Colonel 
from the porch, a basket of flowers in one hand, 3 Alderwold— who, after all, is a distinguished 
the child by the other. ‘The others are not yet 3 man of the world. 
up, although it is near nine, and the middle of > «To me,” she whispers to her own exquisite 
June. You may come, if you like, Hugh.” ‘ reflection in the pier-glass, “the world must 

He does like; and, flinging away his cigar, | atone for love.” 


takes the basket from Prue’s hand. Until they; As if it ever could: at least, to a true nature 
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BY HELEN A. MANVILLE. 
I Know, beloved, it is a sign 
Of better days to come— 
This glory ’fore these eyes of mine, 
As Iam coming home. 
The angels, looking farther than 
Our human sight can see, 
Are smiling through *‘ the gates ajar" 
Their promise unto me. 


What are the shadows we have known, 
Before this light divine ? 

This sunset-glory is, my own, 
A happy, happy sign. 


I know it is a promise sure 
Of blessed days to come— 

A prophecy, my dearest love, 
That greets me coming home, 

I see our happiness portrayed 
Within the sunset-glow : 

The picture in the heavens made 
Means joy for us, I know. 


I know it is a happy sign, 
And so my heart is glad. 

I can forget the grief, the doubt, 
The sorrow, I have had. 
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BY FRANCES HODGSON BURNETT. 


“I guess she’s pretty enough,” said Jack. 


“If she is like Aunt Dalrymple, she is; and papa : 


says she is like Aunt Dalrymple, Bab.” 


Bab, who sat on, a low stool by the fire, with 3 


her slender little crutches lying at her feet, did 
not speak for a minute or two, but looked into 
the hollow of red coals very seriously. She felt 
rather dubious about this new visitor who was 


coming; but, in her conscientious old-fashioned } 


way, she would not have hinted at her fear for 
the world. 


their Cousin Regie; but she could not help 
hoping that Mrs. Dalrymple’s daughter was not 
quite like her mother. 

‘‘T hope that she isn’t exactly like Aunt Dal- 


rymple, Jack dear,’ she said, directly, laying } 


quiet emphasis on the word * exactly.” 
Jack—or ‘‘Prince John,” 
called him—went on rolling his ball of string. 


‘Well, of course she won't be exactly like } 
She'll be younger ° 


Aunt Dalrymple, you know. 
and not so big, but she will be like her for all 
that. 
lots of money?” 

Bab nodded her small mouse-colored head. 

‘‘She is the grandest person J know,’ she 
said, after awhile. ‘Jack, I do wonder if she 
is a good woman.” 

“She's good enough,” said Jack. 
good as most people. 

“1 was wondering,” 


‘*She’s as 


Bab answered, staidly. 
« But how good is + good enough,’ Jack ?”’ 

“There you are again,” Jack cried, ‘asking 
questions! You are always asking questions 
that nobody can answer. fellow to 
know how good it is? I never saw such a girl. 
It’s as bad as mental: arithmetic.”’ 


How's a 


Bab’s affectionate eyes were raised depre-: 


catingly. She did not mean to ask queer 


questions, and somehow her questions never 


sounded queer to herself; and yet they so often 
puzzled people, particularly papa and Jack. 


‘J didn’t know I was saying anything odd,” > 


she said, apologetically. 


«But you were,” said Jack: ‘and you always } 


are. You have such old-fashioned notions, Bab. 


Papa says you have, and so did Aunt Dalrymple, ' 


when she was here.” 
Bab made him no reply. 
(72) 


She would not for the world say a: 
word to Jack that might prejudice him against ° 


as they sometimes } 


I say, Bab, didn’t Aunt Dalrymple have : 


What made you ask?” 


She never quarreled ; 


with Jack—she loved him too well for that. 
And then, was he not her charge, notwithstand- 
ing his greater age? Her queer old-fashioned 
ways had made a little woman of her, at least : 
Sand that perhaps was why, when her mother 
‘ had died, two years before, she had left Prince 
‘John to her to be taken care of and helped. 
’ But she was old-fashioned, there was no denying 
that. Everybody said so, and Jack only accepted 
> public opinion. It was Bab’s great trouble that 
she was old-fashioned, and not like anybody 
else. She even looked old-fashioned, with her 
small pale face and mouse-colored eyes and 
small light figure. 

‘*Bab is not like anyone else,’’ her father 
would say, looking up from his books, when she 


° 


’ 


entered a room: ‘‘she makes no noise.”’ 

And she rarely did; and, though she liked 
to hear her father say so, she always wished he 
‘would not begin with reminding her that she 
was not like other people. Since her mother's 
death, the three had lived together as before, 


> 
>and Bab had taken quite as much care of her 


father und Prince John had 
, twenty, instead of twelve. She had poured out 
the tea, and tried to remember everything that 
3 her father might have forgotten to tell the 
housekeeper. She had taken care that no one 
interfered with his papers, and had always stood 
‘ by while. the chambermaid dusted the study. 
She liad been cheerful and sweet-tempered in 
>her manner, and had always tried to behave 
‘to visitors just as she had seen her mother do. 
And, as for Jack—well, she had waited on him 
; when he was exacting, and had never murmured. 
; She had learned to make tails for his kites and 
; sails for his toy -ships. 


as if she been 


) 


She had lent him her 
books, and tried to assist him with his lessons: 
and, she had loved him with all her heart. 

But now somebody else was coming. Mrs. 
Dalrymple was her mother’s sister, and now, 
> after traveling for three years, was obliged to 
»accompany her husband to India; and, as the 
? climate did not agree with Regina, she was to 
home with her cousins. But Aunt 
Dalrymple was not at all like Bab’s mother. 
She was a proud handsome woman, and had 
thought the child more old-fashioned than any- 
sone else did, and had told her so; and, in the 
end, Bab had learned to be a litfle afraid of her, 
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and a litile afraid of Regie’s proving like her. 
But there was no use in troubling beforehand! 

‘¢Tt is seven o’clock, Jack,’ she said, after a 
moment, glancing at the timepiece; ‘‘and she 
will be here at half-past. Perhaps I had better 
go and see if tea is ready to be brought in.” 

Prince John thrust his ball of string into his 
pocket, thereby making a large lump appear, 3 
and then threw himself into an armchair. 

“I wish you would, Bab,” he said: “I’m 
awfully hungry.” ; 

“Awfully hungry?’’ Bab began, picking Up } 
her crutches. ‘I wonder if—”’ $ 

And there she stopped, being fearful of 3 
wounding Jack’s feeling by wondering whether } 
it was correct to say ‘‘awfully hungry.” She 
stopped a great many ‘‘wonders’’ for such 
womanly little reasons, and so she stopped this 
one, and fluttered out of the room on her crutches 
as lightly as a bird. 

Perhaps she found some small preparation 
yet to make; at any rate, she did not return 
again until the roiling of wheels in the street 
aroused Jack from a light nap. 

The next minute, the door was thrown open 
and they came in—Bab, her father, and an easy- 
looking little lady in a blue traveling-dress, who ; 
could be no other than Regie Dalrymple, and 
whom Jack thought the loveliest creature he 
had ever seen in his life. Her dress was such a 
pretty bright color, and her eyes matched it so 
beautifully; her blonde hair was so long and 
wavy and bright—and, altogether, she was so 
bright herself that it was no wonder Master Jack 
was charmed. She was almost like a princess, 
he thought—like the Princess Roseleaf or the 
Princess Goldenlocks. What a contrast there 
was between her and Bab! 

He thought of this more than ever when, after 
they had greeted each other, Bab took Regie 
upstairs to remove her wrappings: the poor 
little halting figure showing to such a disadvan- 
tage beside the other's lithe straight form and 
somewhat haughty carriage. 

But, by the time the wrappings were removed, 
Bab had found her fear realized. She had dis- 
covered that Regie was very like her mamma 
indeed. She had Mrs. Dalrymple’s coldly-curious 
half-patronizing manner, and the first words she 
spoke on entering the bed-room sounded so like 
her that they made Bab catch her breath 
shrinkingly. 

‘You re lame, ain’t you ?’’ she said, looking at 
the little crutch-supported figure. 

‘‘T-have been lame ever since I was a baby,” 
Sab answered, in her staid way. “I “se 
walked in my life.” 
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> one of them my maid. 


Miss Regie stared at her again. 
“Didn't you?’’-she said. ‘‘ How queer 
‘« That was queer,”’ Bab thought, secretly. ‘It 
was queer to make such a speech as that. Oh, 
dear! she is exactly like Mrs. Dalrymple, quite 
as grand, and quite as’’—rude, she was going 
to add, but she paused even in the thought, for 
fear that it might not be quite respectful to even 
think in such a strain about a grown-up lady. 
‘You haven’t got a maid, I suppose,’ was 
Regie’s next speech. ‘‘Mamma said you did 
everything for yourself. She said’’—with a 
little laugh—*‘ that you were as old as the hills.” 
Bab’s countenance fell. Even this little girl 


yp? 


knew that she was not like other people. But 
she managed to hide her discomfort. 

‘We have plenty of servants,”’ she said, ‘‘ but 
I don’t need much waiting on, so I don’t call any 
I think I would rather 


do things for myself.” : 

“Would you?” said Regie, with positive 
amazement. ‘Dear me! I wouldn't. I never 
did my own hair in my life, and I should think 
you would need a maid more than I do, because 
you are lame.” 

To the last part of this speech, Bab made no 
reply. 

“Tf you will sit down,” she said, ‘‘I dare say 
I can brush your hair for you, and to-night I will 
tell the chambermaid to wait upon you.” 

Regie sat down complacently. She was accus- 
tomed to taking people’s services as a right, and 
it did not occur to her that it might be awkward 
for Bab to prop herself upon her crutches and 
use her hands. But Bab did it. She was used 
to doing many things people wondered her lame- 
ness did not interfere with, and so she managed 
to brush out Miss Regie’s fair hair and tie it with 
its blue ribbon very nicely. 

Tea was awaiting them. when they got back 
to the parlor, and Jack was awaiting them too. 
He was getting very hungry, and the muffins 
and quince-preserves on the table had aroused 
his appetite. But neither muffins nor preserves 
interfered with his admiring Regina very much 
and contrasting her again with Bab, who sat at 
the head of the table and poured out the tea as 
usual. He did not think it was at all ungrateful 
to admire his pretty cousin’s fair supercilious face 
so much more than he did Bab’s quiet ways and 
sweet patience. He did not often think the part 
was, and he was so accustomed to Bab’s self-sacri- 
fice that he forgot that it was self-sacrifice at all. 

«‘ Your cousin is so old-fashioned,” Regie said 
to him, after tea was over. ‘‘ But she is very 
good-natured. It is a pity she is lame, isn’t it? 
But you are very fond of her, I suppose.” 





74 
“ Yes,” answered Jack, ‘of course I'm fond of 
her. She is queer and old in her ways, but she’s 
real good to a fellow. 1 wish she wasn't lame, 
though. She can’t go out with me you see.” 

Poor little Bab! She found herself very much } 
neglected, that evening. Jack and their visitor : 
chattered incessantly. Regie was inclined to be ' 
very talkative, and had really a great deal to talk ‘ 
about. Her three years of travel had rendered : 
her very self-possessed, and she had seen so much ‘ 
in her wanderings that Jack began to regard her } 
as not only the prettiest but also the cleverest girl ' 
he had ever seen. Bab had always staid at} 
home, and, though she had read a great deal for | 
a little girl, she was rather apt to be silent on the 
subject of what she knew. But Regie was not. 
She told them about everything she had seen, ° 
perhaps feeling some triumph in her greater 
‘experience. She told them about the Louvre, ; 
and the Tuileries, and the great Column Ven- 
‘dome, in Paris; she had been to Venice, and 
‘seen: the gondolas and palaces; she had been to‘ 
Norway, and seen the funny little Norwegian } 
children, in their wooden shoes and queer caps ; 
she had been here and there and everywhere, 
and was quite willing to relate her adventures. So | 
Bab sat in her corner and listened. They did 
not talk to her very much, she found. 
no eyes for anyone but Regie, and Regie cared 
for nobody but herself. 

‘It’s because I’m so odd and old-womanish,”’ 
Bab sighed, softly. “It is because 1 am not like : 
anybody else. 1 wonder if it would be wicked to § 
wish to be like other people. J am glad Jack § 
likes Regie, though.” 

And Jack certainly did like Regie. 

“She's just the nicest girl 1 ever saw,” he : 
said, when Bab came down again, after having 
taken her to her room. 
as a boy. 


‘‘She’s almost as good 
it was just as interesting as Robinson 
Crusoe to hear her tell about those queer places. 
She can always go out with me when you are: 
tired, can’t she? 
know, Bab.” 

Bab balanced her ring of keys thoughtfully on 
her finger as she answered him: 

“Yes, Jack dear,” 
my pony. 
giad you like Regie, Jack.” 

But, when Jack was gone too and she was alone ° 
in the room for a few minutes, she felt almost : 
lonely. They had seemed to forget her so 
entirely. and she had been all in all to Jack : 
before. 


She can ride your pony, you 


she said. ‘‘She can ride 


‘- But I mustn't be foolish,” she said to herself, 
with quaint gravity; ‘‘and it would be very ‘ 
fovlish to be jealous of Regie, because she is so 


. 
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, times. 
§ good care of them; 


‘ not exactly kind to her. 


aay. 


Jack had} as good as mamma was. She never got out of 
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pretty and bright. The Lord made her so, and 
the Lord made me, and mamma always said the 
Lord knew best.” 

But, though she tried hard to be content and as 
fond of Regie as possible, her trouble did not end 
here. She found herself not only almost, but 
quite, lonely in the days that followed. It seemed 
that Jack had no thought for anyone but his 
cousin; and then, too, Regina was by no means a 
pleasant girl. She cared for nobody but herself, 
and for nothing but her own pleasure. She was 
vain and selfish and unamiable, and, but for 
Bab’s patience, would have quarreled a hundred 
She took possession of Feather, and bor- 
rowed her little hostess’s books, and did not take 
she was not particularly 
truthful, and she made Jack believe that Bab was 
Still Jack was as fond 
She was so pretty and strong, 
she could ride so fast and walk so far, and, in 
the end, it almost appeared that he did not care 
for Bab at all. Once or twice he spoke crossly 
to her, and he never stopped to think that she 


of her as ever. 


} was lonely when he and Regie were out enjoying 
> themselves. But Bab bore it all bravely. 


‘1 am trying to be a peacemaker,” she would 


‘‘T am bearing things-because I want to be 


patience with people, and I mustn't.” 
So things went on for some time; but at last 


>came a day of deliverance, though it came 


through a great deal of pain, as good often does. 
The two ponies were at the door, one day, and 
Jack stood in the hall, cracking his whip and 


’ waiting for his cousin, when the postman came 
‘up the steps and handed in a letter directed to 


Regie herself. 
friends, 


It was from one of her mother’s 
who wrote from her country-house, 
inviting the little girl to pay her a long visit. 
But, when Regie had read the letter, she looked 


> doubtful. 


“‘T don’t think I shall go,” she said. ‘It's 
quite as nice here. and, besides, I don’t believe 


has a pony. make some 
excuse, can't I, Jack?’ So the letter was laid 


I can 


aside, and the ponies cantered away, and the 


, last that Bab saw, as they turned the corner, was 
Feather is very gentle, and—and I'm : 


‘the fluttering of the selfish little princess’s blue 
» habit. 


‘It was rather ungrateful in her to speak that 
way,’ Bab said to herself. ‘‘I wonder if she 
would care for Jack much, if he was sick or had 
no pony.’ She swung herself back into the 
parlor, and sat down to work on a pair of slip- 
pers she was embroidering for her father, .and, in 
the busy attention she was forced to give to the 
stitches, she almost forgot her trouble. 
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But she had not been seated more than half? be with him when he was ill, and—and, besides, 
an hour when she heard the clatter of horses’ ; it will be so long before he is well, and—and it 
feet coming rapidly up the street, and she looked is so dull.” 
out of the window and saw Jack’s pony all So, while Jack lay unconscious, Miss Regie 
alone, without rider and with his bridle hanging ; carried her pretty face and bright ways to a 
loose. :more agreeable place: and Bab said nothing 

She threw down her work then and caught up 3 about it; but, after she was gone, went back te 
her crutches, but she did not go to the door at 3 Jack’s room, and took better care of him than 
-once; she had presence of mind enough, in her } ever. 
terror, to remember that it was Jack she cared; Still, it was a long time before he was even 
for, and not the pony. She almost flew, in her well enough to know people; it was nearly three 
dight way, to the kitchen. weeks before his mind was quite clear, for the 

«‘Jack’s pony has come back without him,’ $ blow upon his head had given the poor boy an 
-she said, to the first servant she met. “I am ; attack of brain-fever. 

-afraid he has been thrown, and there was no one} However, one fine morning, at the end of the 
with him but Miss Regie. You had better follow three weeks, Master Jack opened his eyes to see 
them as fast as you can, Francis.” 3 a familiar little halting figure moving noiselessly 

But, before Francis could reach the street, a 3 about the room, on a pair of slender little black 
crowd of people turned the corner, carrying poor } crutches, and he called to this little figure in a 
Prince John, with a great red gash on his fore- } weak strange voice. 
head and one arm hanging loose. Regie was; ‘Bab!’ he said. ‘I say, Bab, come here!” 
with them, and rode along by the side, trembling; Bab turned round-about, hurriedly, looking 
and crying aloud. quite pale with joy and surprise. 

Bab had no eyes for her. She could only see “Why, Jack dear,” she said, ‘you know me 
Jack’s white face and closed eyes. again, don't you?” 

‘“My room is the nearest,’ she said, when he ‘‘ Yes,”’ answered Jack, with two tears run- 





Francis, go for Doctor Craig.”’ 

She did not tremble or cry, though she was as 
pale as Jack himself, and she did not ask any 
questions. It was Bab who knew where there } when he was strong enough to be allowed to talk 
was cloth for bandages when the doctor came, } ‘‘ but I knew somehow that Regie had gone away, 
and it was Bab who made them and stood by 3 and I believe I always knew that it was Bab who 
the bed, while the big cut was dressed and the $ was taking care of me, though I never could say 
poor hanging arm set. } anything to her that I wanted to say. It’s you 

«You are a brave little woman,” said the doc- } who are the princess, Bab, and I never loved you 
tor, when all was over. ‘I am not afraid to}so much in my life before. I never did, Bab.” 
leave Master Jack in your care.”’ ; And he moved his curly head to lay it on her 

And it was Bab who sat in the darkened room } hand, and cried again for very gratitude and 
call day, and even all night, and who did every- ; penitence. 
thing so much better and more gently than any-} And for the first time Bab cried a little too, 


5 


one else could; and it was Bab who would not } but it was only for joy. 

leave poor Jack when he was hot with fever,and; ‘And you won't mind my old-fashioned ways, 
knew nobody, and talked about Regie, praising } will you, Jack?” she said. ‘I can’t help it, you 
her and wishing that Bab was more like her. 3 know, and I believe I was made so.”’ 

But, downstairs, Regie was getting lonely and } ‘Mind them?’ cried Jack. “I love them— 
cross. She did not like to go out alone, and 3 they're the nicest ways in the world, Bab, and 
reading tired her; so, at the end of a few days, } they ain’t old-fashioned, either; they are new- 
she came to her little cousin and told her that ; fashioned, and that is why people. don’t under- 
she had decided to accept Mrs. Leith’s invitation. stand them. No one else has ways like them. 

‘“But—” hesitated Bab, looking at her very }1 shall never have any princess but you, Bab, 
seriously, ‘‘I thought that, when Jack was well again.” 
enough to know us, he would want to see you,; And he never did; for, even when he was a 


and you would be better able to amuse him than ; grown-up gentleman, with little children of his 
T am.”’ 


another; ‘+1 know you and I love you, Bab.” 
“T can't tell how I found out—whether I 
dreamed it or not,” he said, a few days after, 
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-was brought in. <‘‘ Carry him there, please ; and, ’ning down his cheeks, for some reason or 

; 
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> own to take care of, there was: no princess who 
. “@h, no,” returned Regie, quickly; ‘he { seemed.so dear and sweet and true, to\any of 
~wouldn’t care. He always said he liked you to$ them, as his wife, the ‘ Princess”’ Bas. 





BORROWING «*PETERSON.’’ 
BY JOSIAH ALLEN’S WIFE. 


Jostan had been to Jonesville, to the post- } woman that lay sufferin’ in total darkness fer a 
vffice, and got my last number of ‘“ Peterson,” | week, vainly urgin’ her husband to buy some 
and I was jest lookin’ at the pictures, which are ; candles, till finally he went, one night, when she 
always as pretty as a pink, when, happenin’ to } was asleep, and bought 12 candles, and lit ’em 
cast my eyes out of the window, I saw Miss } all and sot ’em in a row in front of her ped. 
Gowdey and her little boy comin’ up the road. { She, dreamin’ of conflegrations, wildly started 

Now, some childern I am attached to, and some } up to see what was the matter, and sunk back, 
I ain’t; and, when I ain’t, I don’t want to touch } sayin’ in low and faint axents: ‘‘ Daddy, when 
?em with a 40-foot pole. Or—I don’t know— { you are good, you are 2 good.” 
sometimes I would like to touch ’em with one. When Miss Gowdey said she would keep it on 
I have seen childern that was so sweet-lookin’ {the parlor-table, I had my doubts, and, when 
and innocent, that it seemed as it they wouldn’t she said she would hold a paper round it when 
want much fixin’-over to make angels of ’em; }she read it, I thought more’n as likely as not 
but Johnny Gowdey would want an awful sight } the book was lost; but I didn’t say nothin’. I 
done to him, to make an angel of him. Thomas } kep’ in, and done up the book and handed it to 
Jefferson says he had as leave have a young} her. She took a large clean handkercher out of 
tornado let loose on the farm, as to have him} her pocket, and folded it round it and started 
come here a-visitin—and his mother always} up to go. 
brings him. 3 If you will believe it, it run along as much as 

Wal, as I said, I see ’em comin’ up the road ; ; 2 or 8 weeks, and no book sent home; and one 
and, jest as I expected, they came up to the door } night, when Josiah and I was a-settin’ there 


and knocked. I got up and opened the door, $ alone—the childern was out to one of the neigh- 
and set ’em some chairs, and sez I: ‘Lay off : bors’—I jest broke out, and sez I: 
your things, won’t you?” > “It is a shameful piece of business, and I 


” 


Sezshe: ‘I can’t stop long.’’ But she sot about } won’t stand it.” 
3 an hour; and, jest before she went, she took ; ‘What is the matter ?”’ sez Josiah, layin’ down 
up the magazine, the Christmas number it was, } his newspaper. 
that lay on the stand, and sez she: ‘“‘I should; ‘Miss Gowdey is the matter! My magazine 
be dreadful glad to borrer this fer a day or 2.” : is the matter,”’ sez I. ‘There she has kep’ it 
‘«‘T hain’t read a word in it,”’ sez I, ‘fer I jest ‘’most 8 weeks, and she knew I hadn’t read a 
got it.” ; word in it,” sez I. “It is a burnin’ shame.’’ 
‘Should you be likely to read any in it to-; ‘‘Wal, what made you let it go?’’ sez he. 
night?’ sez she. I told her I didn’t know as I ; ‘Deacon Gowdey is worth 3 times as much as I 
should. Wal,” sez she, “‘if you'll let me take ; be. Why don’t they take their own magazines? 
it, ’ll send it home by to-morrow noon at the ) What made you let ’em have it?” 
outside, and I’ll try not to let you come after it,; The next day, after I done up my mornin’s 
as you have your other ones.” ; work, I went down to Deacon Gowdey’s; I 
“IT suppose you can take it,” sez I, in a cold } wanted to know about my magazine. There 
tone; ‘“‘but I wish you would. be careful of it, wasn’t anybody in the settin’-room, when I went 
fer I want to get ’em bound.” }in, but Johnny; he was settin’ on the floor, 
She said she would lay it right on to the } playin’ with some pictures. 
parlor-table, and, when she read in it, she would Sez I: ‘¢ Where is your ma, Johnny ?”’ 
hold a paper around it. Sez I: ‘You needn’t Sez he: ‘‘She’s in the kitchen, huskin’ some 
do that,” and, I must confess, from that very } beans fer dinner; but see what I’ve got, Aunt 
minute I had my mind. I always mistrust folks { Allen,” and he come up in front of me, with the 
that are 2 good; there is a mejum course that I ; picture of a woman cut out of a book. As he 
rather see folks pursue. I always love to see ; come up close to me, and held it up in front of 
folks begin as they can hold out, and folks that me by the head, I knew it in a minute; it come 
are 2 good hardly ever hold out. When I see ; out of my magazine—it was the very handsomest 
such 8} I always think of the poor sick figger in the fashion-plate. For a minute, I was. 
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speechless ; but these thoughts raged tumultously 
through my brain: ‘If the child is father to the 
man, as I heerd Thomas Jefferson readin’ about, 
here is a parent that I would like to have the § 
care of fer a short time.” At this crisis in my $ 
thoughts, he spoke up agin: 

“JT am goin’ to cut her petticoats down into 
pantaloons, and paint some whiskers on her 
face, and make a pirate of her.” 

Then the feelin’s I had long curbed broke 
forth, and I said to him in awful tones: ‘ You 
will be a pirate yourself, young man, if you keep 
on—a bloody pirate on the high seas,” sez I. 
«What do you mean by tearin’ folks’es books to 
pieces in this way ?”’ g 

Jest at this minute, Miss Gowdey come in, and ; 
heerd my last words. She jest said: ‘‘ How d’ye 
do?’ to me, and then she went at Johnny: 

“You awful child, you! How dare you touch ; 
that book? How dare you unlock the parlor- ; 
door, and climb up on the best table, and take § 
the clean paper off of it, or handle it? How dare : 
you, John Wesley ?”’ ; 

“You give it to me, yourself, ma; you know } 
you did, last night, when the minister was here. ; 


s 


You said, if I wouldn’t tease fer any more honey, } 
you’d lem’me take it. And can’t I have some § 
honey now? Say, ma, can’t you gim’me some?” } 

“T’ll give you honey that you won't like,” sez ; 
she: ‘takin’ the advantage of your ma, and ; 
tearin’ folks’es books to pieces in this way—} 
books that you know your ma is so careful of.” ; 


“T don’t care about any powder,” sez I, 
calmly ; and I jest held on to my tongue with all 
the strength I had; and, with that, I up and 
started home’ards. 

I never got over the ground and sensed it any 
less than I did then. When I am mad, I tell 
you I always step pretty lively. Josiah was jest 
startin’ fer Jonesville, when I got home. I jest 
walked right through the kitchen, and went 
straight to the buro-draw in my bed-room, and 
took out 2 shillin’s, and sez I: “Go to the book- 
store, and get me the last number of ‘ Peterson.’ ” 

‘“Why, where is your’n?”’ sez he. 

‘‘ There is where it is !’’ sez I, showin’ him the 
danglin’ leaves. ‘‘ There is where it is!’ sez I, 
displayin’ the mutylated picture. ‘There is 
where it is !’’ sez I, p’intin’ out the grease-spot. 

‘“* Wal,” sez he, “I wish you would button up 
my shirt-sleeves.”’ 

‘You take it pretty cool,’ sez I, as I threw off 
my shawl and complied with his request. 

‘I knew jest how it would be when you let 
her have it. You might ha’ known better than 
to let it go.” He spoke with aggravatin’ cool- 
ness. 

‘*Wal, you might ha’ known better than to let 
old Peedick have your horse-rake, and tear it all 
to bits,”’ sez I, aggravatin’ in turn. 

“Throw that old rake in my face agin, will 
you ?”’ sez he. 

‘‘ How do you expect, Josiah Allen, that I am 
goin’ to button your shirt-sleeves, if you don’t 


And she took him by the collar of his little gray } stand still?” sez I. 


roundabout, and led him into the kitchen, and, ? 


‘‘ Wal, then, don’t be so aggravatin’; you keep 


by the screamin’ that I heerd from there shortly, 3 bringin’ up that old rake, every time I say any- 


I thought he didn’t like his honey. She come} 
‘back into the room in a few minutes, and val 
she: ‘‘I am so mortified, I don’t know what to 


do; I never did see such a child. 


3 
He see me } 
settin’ down shellin’ beans, and he took the 
advantage of me, and got the book. That’s jest 
the way with him; if I don’t keep my eyes on 
him every minute, he’ll get the advantage of me. ° 


$ 


I am mortified ’most to death,’’ sez she, gatherin’ ; there come a knock at the door. I went and 


up the pieces and puttin’ ’em into the book. 
she handed it to me, the leaves kinder fell apart, ; 
and I see, on one of the patterns, a grease-spot as 
big as one of my hands. 
out agin: ‘I declare, I am so mortified; I was 3 


him of it, fer I will not stand it. 
had time to pursue my remarks any further, 


As opened it, and there stood Betsey Bobbet. 


thing,”’ sez he. 


Josiah is a pretty even-tempered man, but he 
had a dreadful habit when we was first married, 


if any of my plans come out unfortunit, of sayin’ 


‘‘T told you so,”’ ‘I knew jest how it would be,” 
‘‘You might ha’ known better.”” I am breakin’ 
But, before I 


I 


see in a minute somethin’ was the matter of her; 
; she looked as if she had been cryin’, but I didn’t 
She see it, and broke $ say anything about it till Josiah had started off. 


Now, I always notice, Mr. Editor, that, when 


goin’ to take that all out with some powder I ’ one thing happens, ’most always something more 
have got. My Sophrenie wanted to take a pat- like it happens right away; good-luck generally 
tern off, the night before she went away, and she ; comes in batches and swarms, likewise sorrers ; 
hadn’t any thin paper, and so she greased a} when company gets to comin’, they will come m 
piece of writin’-paper and laid onto it and took i droves, and, when I break a dish, I am pretty 
it off. But I was goin’ to take it all out, every } certain to break more. Havin’ noticed this fer 
speck of it. I will give you some of the powder ’ years, what follers didn’t surprise me so much. 
to take home with you.” : Betsey looked so cast down, that, to kinder take 
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her mind off, I told her what a tower I had had § 


with Miss Gowdey about my magazine. 

“Truly, this is a coinsidance,”’ sez she; ‘that 
is jest my trouble.’’ And she took out of her 
pocket a magazine which was worse off than 
mine, 
shears, hers seemed to be chawed up. 

‘* See,” sez she. 
Look at that cover; only a few days ago, there 
was a lady on it, with a guitar in her hand. Who 


“Tt looks nice now, don’t it? 


could make out a lady now, with her head cut } 


off, and her hands chawed to bits? And, as fer 
the guitar, where is it?’ sez she, wildly. 

‘Tt ain’t there,” 
her story struck a vibratin’ cord in my sole. 


‘*And look there,’’ sez she, turnin’ over the ; 


mangled leaves and holdin’ up the tattered 
remains of the most danglin’ one. ‘‘ Look there! 


If it was any other leaf but the one my poetry ; 
was on, I wouldn’t care so much; but there it is, ? 
tore right into in the middle, and the baby has } 
I hope it will lay on ; 


chawed up half the page. 


its stomach like a flatiron,’” sez she, vindictively. 


“The baby ain’t to blame; it is his mother,’ $ 


sez I, 


‘‘T hope she'll have to walk the house, with 


him, every night fer a week, barefoot, on the 
cold floor! I should be glad of it. Mebby she'd } 
feed him on borrered magazines agin. 
seem to me,’’ sez she, relapsin’ into her usual 3 
manner, ‘that fate is cruel to me; it seems to § 


me that I am marked out fer one of her victims 


that she aims her fatal arrers at, in the novels of 3 


the poet: 
‘I never tamed a dear gazelle, 
But twas the first to run away.’ 

“This is the first piece of poetry I ever had 
printed in a magazine. I thought I was happy 
when I had my first poetry printed in the? 
‘Gemlet.’ But my feelin’s wasn’t any more to} 
be compared to what they are now—when it 
comes out in ‘Peterson’—than a small-sized 
cook-stove to a roarin’ volcano. To have a piece 
of poetry printed in a magazine was a pinakel | 
always thought would make me happy to set on; 
and, when I got up there, I was happy—I was 
too happy,’’ sez she, claspin’ her hands together. 
‘¢Fate loves a shinin’ mark; he aimed another 
arrer at me, and it has struck me here,”’ sez she, 
layin’ her bony hand upon the left breast of her 
brown alpacka bask. 

‘«T was jest as careful of this book as if it was 
so much gold,” she wruaeer “T have refused 
to lend it to as much as 2 dozen persons; but 
Miss Briggs, she that was Celestine Peedick, 
wanted to take it. She said ‘a cousin of hers. a 
young man, was comin’ there a-visitin', and she 3 
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fer, whereas mine was cut clean with 3 


sez I, in a tone of sympathy: 


It does $ 


‘PETERSON. 


wanted him to read it; he was a great case fer 
} poetry, and was real romantick, and wanted to 
} get a romantick wife. And she urged me so to 
let her have it, 1 consented. And now look at 
it,” sezshe; ‘and he didn’t come, and Celestine 
had a letter from him that he was married and 
$couldn’t come.’ She looked as if she would 
} bu’st out cryin’ agin; and so, to kinder get her 
; mind off of her trouble—not that 1 care a straw 
; for poetry—I spoke up and sez I :, 
»  Whatisthe poetry? I suppose you can read 
; it out of the fragments.”’ 

“Yes,” sez she, in a plaintive axent, ‘1 could 
rehearse it without anything to look at.” When 

anybody has had considerable trouble, they don’t 

‘mind so much havin’ a little more. 

So sez I: .“« Rehearse it.’’ And she rehearsed, 
‘ as follers : 


STANZAS ON DUTY. 


BY BETSEY ROBBET. 


Untess they do their duty see, 

Oh ! who would spread their sail 
On matrimony’s cruel sea, 

And face its angry gale? 
Oh! Betsey Bobbet I'll remain, 
Unless I see my duty plain. 


Shall horses calmly brook a halter, 
Who over fenceless pastures stray ? 

Shall females be dragged to the altar, 
And down their freedom lay? 

No! no! B. Bobbet I'll remain, 

: Unless I see my duty plain. 
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Beware! beware! oh, rabid lover, 
Who pines for intellect and beauty ; 

My heart is ice to all your over- 
tures, unless I see my duty. 

For Betsey Bobbet I'll remain, 

; Unless I see my duty plain. 

3 Come not with keys of rank and splendor, 

; My heart's cold portals to unlock ; 

*Tis vain to search for feelin’s tender — 
Too late you'll find you’ve struck a rock > 

For Betsey Bobbet Il] remain, 

3 Unless I see my duty plain. 

*Tis vain for you to pine and languish ; 
I cannot soothe your bosom’s pain. 

In vain are all your groans; your blandish- 
ments, I warn you, are in vain; 

For Betsey Bobbet I'll remain, 

Unless I see my duty plain, 


I cannot stanch your bosom’s bleedin’. 
Sometimes I am a yieldin’ one, 

Sometimes I’m turned by tears and pleadin’ ; 
But here you'll find that I am stun. 

Ah, yes! B. Bobbet I'll remain, 

Unless I see my duty plain. 


You needn’t lay no underhanded 
Plots to ketch me—men, desist, 

Or in the dust you will be landed, 
For to the last I will resist ; 
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For Betsey Bobbet I'll remain, 
Unless I see my duty plain. 


Fond men, there ain’t no use in kickin’ 
Against the pricks ; you'll only tear 

Your feet, for I am bound on stickin’ 
To what I’ve said. Beware! beware! 

For Betsey Bobbet I'll remain, 

Unless I see my duty plain. 


«You see I have come out in my right name, ’ 


3ez she, as she concluded. ‘‘ When a person gets 
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‘Wal, then,” sez I, ‘know all men ’’—there 
wasnt any other man or woman around but 
Josiah, but 1 began jest as solemn as if I was 
writin’ my will—‘‘ know all men, that I, Josiah 
Allen’s wife, have stood it jest as long as I will; 
and, as fer havin’ my books ravaged to pieces, as 
I, who set such a store 
by my magazines, and was jest as careful to keep 


s’em whole and clean as I was of my Sunday 


famous, there ain’t no use in concealin’ their ? 


name any longer; it looks affected.” 
“You be a nateral,” says I to myself; ‘a 
nateral fool.’ But I didn’t speak it audible— 


gloomy shadder broodin’ over her eyebrow, and 
1 didn’t want to bruise her lacerated feelin’s any 
further. Pretty soon she spoke up agin. 
‘‘What do you think of the poetry?’ sez she. 
That was a tryin’ time fer me. 
thing, I don’t mince matters. 
fer reasons named, I didn’t come right out, as I 
should on more festive occasions. 1 kinder 
turned it off by sayin’ in a mild yet impressive 


bonnet, now, after all my pains, have got a lot of 
books on my hands so dirty that, to discern the 


‘ readin’, the strongest spectacles are powerless in 


‘ spots ; 
; neighborhood to get their mangled 


outwardly, I was calm; fer there was still a} together, to mourn over, rememberin’ what they 


: 
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tone: ‘ Betsey, I believe you want to do your; 


duty; and 1 believe you will, if it is ever made 
known to you by anybody's askin’ you.” 

Sez she: ‘Josiah Allen’s wife, duty has 
always been my aim.” 


Mr. Bobbet’s goin’ past, and Betsey’s hollerin’ . ravagin’ my other ones to pieces. And now,” 


to him to ride home with him. And she went 


When Josiah got home, which was ’most. night, 
he threw a ‘ Peterson” 


into my lap, as I sot ; will get ’em over my prostrate form. 


knittin’, and sez he: “Tl bet 45 cents against ; want ‘ Peterson, they must subscribe fer it.” 


) Was. 


: wrongs flooded my sole. 
As a general } 


I won’t; but now, : light, old women have peppered ‘em with Scotch 


and I have had to trapeze all over the 
remains 


Thank fortune, when I borrer anything, I 
know enough to take care of it. But my books!” 
sez I, extendin’ my hand, as the memory of my 
‘My books! Old men 
have burnt ’em by holdin’ of ‘em 2 nedr the 


snuff, young men have sowed ’em with tobacco 
and watered 'em with tobacco-juice, young women 
have greased ‘em for patterns, childern have 
stuck the leaves together with molasses and pried 


; "em open with their tongues; they have been 
: cut with shears, gnawed by babies, and worried 
’ by pups; they have been blackened with candle- 


> snuff, and whitened with taller; and I have had 
Any further remarks was cut short by old } 


to spend money fer new ones, to pay fer their 


sez I, layin’ my hand on the magazine in as 
in such a hurry, she left her magazine behind. ' 


impressive a manner as if I was takin’ my oath 


Son it, ‘“‘now, anybody that gets my magazines 


nothin’ that you’ll lend it to some woman in less $ 


than a fortnit.”’ 


I looked at him with my most 3 


collected and stiddy gaze, and sez I: ‘Josiah ; 
Allen, do you consider me any of a lunytick?”’ : 


He didn’t say nothin’, and agin I inquired firmly, ; 


with my eyes bent on his: ‘Josiah Allen, do you 
see any marks of luny in my glance?” 


s 
¢ 
¢ 
4 


$ 


If they 


“Wal,” sez Josiah, who was standin’ with his 
back to the fire, warmin’ him, ‘I wish you'd get 
me a little somethin’ to eat; I should think it 
was about supper-time.”’ 

I rose and walked with an even and majestie 
step into my bed-room, put the magazine into the 
under buro-draw, locked the draw and hung the 


Sez he: ‘You are in your right mind; no 3 key over my bed, and then, with a resolute face, 


trouble about that.” 


LOST 


$ 


BY BRAINERD P. 


Tas waiting silence and the first faint drops, 
The patter growing into steady pour, 

The wind that breathes across the green tree-tops— 
I know them all, have heard them all before. 


T used to laugh and toss the drops aside, 
And make a tiny shower at ny feet ; 


2 
g 
i 


T calmly turned and hung on the teaketile. 


HAPPINESS. 


EMERY. 


My happiness the dark and rain defied— 
But oh, to-day my heart is not so fleet ! 


I need the sunshine and the breath of bloom 
To cheer my heart, that used to be so gay— 
‘The heart that used to langh at rain and gloom 

Needs all the sunshine for itaelf to-day. 
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I. THE PEASANT FAMILY. ‘ This fountain, also, had its tradition and its 
A TALL grandly-formed girl stood on the: yearly festival, known as ‘The Sunday of the 
threshold of her father’s cottage. It was years . Fountain.” 
and years ago, when England and Burgundy; On this day, the poor, the fever-stricken, and 
were preying on the Vitals of France. The girl's } crippled came with the young villagers, who 
hand was uplifted, shading eyes of that rare { brought little seed-cakes baked by their mothers 
unfathomable gray, which grow black when } over-night, which they feasted on while drinking 
sorrow or great joy throws light or shadow out ; of the water. This ‘‘ Beautiful May”’ feast always 
from the soul. ; took place when the flowers were most abundant- 
This girl, though of full stature, was but just ;'Then the lady of the manor came down from 
eighteen’— vigorous, graceful, rich in color—a } her castle on the hill, and gave to all that found 
creature who graced the threshold on which she ; a livelihood on her husband's estate plenty of 
stood as she might have graced a throne: for i wine and white bread; while she, her lord, and 
the morning sunshine bathed her from head to $ all the inmates of her aristocratic home, for that 
foot, and gave a glow that was almost regal to 
her red garment, adown which her thick dark 
hair fell in loose abundance. Her waist—subtle 
and not too slender—was clasped by a leathern 


§ one day, threw off all state, and joined heartily 
>in with the merriment of the tenantry. Nay, 
5 the lady always insisted on being second in rank 
$ to the maiden chosen at each festival as ‘‘ Queen 


girdle; and her uplifted arm, left bare to the ; of the Beautiful May.” 


elbow by the open sleeve, was perfect in its: This year, it chanced that “The Festival of 
roundness. ; Flowers” and “The Sabbath of the Fountain”’ 

This peasant girl was looking out on the beau- came close together; for one ended on Saturday 
tiful valley of the Meuse, which lay before her : and the other commenced on Sunday morning. 
rich in pasture, corn, and meadowland. A pri-{ It was this festival that had drawn the girl out 
méval forest clothed the western hillside, from the } from the hearth, where her mother was baking 
old castle that crowned it down to the cultivated : cakes for the morrow. She had become impatient, 
slope below. $and was looking eagerly after her companions, 
These objects had been familiar to the girl all: who had left the village in troops, and were 
her life; and, though she loved the old Druid : pillaging the meadows of foliage and flowers, 
forests, they alone could not have drawn her to: while she was kept at home. 
the door, arrayed in her holiday-dress, and; ‘Jeanne, Jeanne, is thy basket finished?” 
with that anxious look on her face. ‘ cried her mother. 

It was ‘‘High-Day”’ in the village, and the; The girl started, and turned indoors, saying: 
girl was looking eagerly toward a giant beech ; ‘Oh, mother, | was drawn away from my 
of immemorial age—a traditional tree—with ; work. The handle of my basket is still lacking. 
broad-spreading branches that curved down from 3} It seemed to me that voices called me from the 
a trunk of enormous girth and height, under ; elfin tree, so I dropped everything and listened.” 
which the villagers were to assemble for their; « Nay, that is but fancy, child. The elfin tree 
yearly festival of flowers. ‘ is full half a mile away,” answered the mother, 


This tree, grand in its magnificent old-age, } who stopped to turn a quantity of dainty seed- 
and covered with a mass of foliage of a rich 


’ cakes, which were baking on a flat stone placed 
bronze-color, was an object of romantic reverence } edgewise to the fire, before she took her daughter's 


to the inhabitants of the valley, and was known 3 place on the threshold. ‘It is as I told thee, 
far and near as ‘‘ The Beautiful May,” or ‘“ Tree Jeanne: the children are scattered abroad in the 
of the Elfin Ladies.’’ Within its shadow, a; fields. The old tree is all astir with the sunshine 
spring of cold sparkling water gushed up : and the wind, but no one is under it yet.” 

through the ruins of an old Druid font, which Jeanne had snatched up a basket whick she 
its spray had covered with moss inches thick. {had almost completed, and was twining the 
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vsiers in and out with a swiftness that promised; Here, the good dame hurried back to the 
speedily to complete it, as she answered : 3 hearthstone, and, kneeling down, began to trans- 

‘The basket will be done in a minute, and then 3 fer her cakes from the hot stone to the dainty 
I can be with them to choose a ‘Queen of the 3 little basket which Jeanne had woven for tliem. 
Beautiful May.’”’ 3 This she set away ina cool place, and then began 

‘And who will be queen, this year?” asked 3 to prepare herself for the festival. 

a pleasant manly voice from the doorstep. 

Jeanne looked up and smiled, but did not stop 
her work for an instant. II. AMONG THE FLOWERS. 

“I do not know, father,” she replied. “It} Mosr of the young people of Domremy were 
may be Hermette. There is not a comelier or; in a meadow which sloped greenly down to the 
better maiden in all the village. If my will} river, where a wild abundance of flowers gave 
counted for aught, it should be Hermette.” S ont gorgeous tints from the grass. When they 

“ Hermette is a pious maiden, and modest,” } saw Jeanne coming, a shout of welcome went 
replied her father, hesitatingly. “Still, I do} 3 up, and the young girls crowded to mect her. 
not know—” She sorted out the different colored flowers they 

‘It must be that they will choose our Jeanne, ’ brought, and flung them in heaps. White, purple, 
instead,’’ interrupted the dame. ‘ Where is there } gold, rose-tint, blue. and scarlet were soon 
one to match her, in castle or cottage?”’ 

‘‘Here is the basket, mother. 


I go ” 


: glowing around her in gorgeous masses, fairly 

Now, may 3 bathing her in perfume. 
said Jeanne, blushing at the praise. For awhile, amid a tumult of sweet voices, the 
The dame took the pretty basket from Jeanne’s } work went on. But directly the girls began to 
hand, replying: > scatter again, and dropped away, one by one, 
“Yes, get thee away, Jeanne. Later on, thy 3 with shy looks and mysterious whispers, as if 
father and I will come up to the elfin tree and } 


; there was some secret among them which they 
take a look at the dancers.” ? did not wish to share with Jeanne. 
Here, the old man remembered that he had 


The intuition of genius is sometimes almost 
something to do, first, and left the cottage. } superhuman. But, in this case, the beautiful 


“I will stay at home till my cakes are well ; humility of Jeanne’s character made her blind. 
browned,” said the dame, ‘and there shall be She felt this desertion with strange misgiving. 
plenty for Hermette and Mongite ; for they will ? ; Why had the girls all at once grown so silent 


have nothing but black flour at home, and little 
enough of that.” 
Jeanne threw her arms around her mother’s 


i cold to her? Even Hermette and Mongite 
; 
neck, thanking her both with kisses and words. 3 
bY 


had stolen away, and kept aloof; and they were 
her own special playmates, and the creatures she 
loved beyond all the maidens of the village. 
It was true, these girls had been among the 
mother, how I love thee !”’ first to abandon the old oak, and had hid them- 
The girl’s voice faltered, as she spoke. Then ; selves down in a hollow of the meadow, where 
she left the cottage, moving with the grace and { other deserters joined them from time to time. 
almost the swiftness of a bird. The elder of these two girls was not much 
The kind housemother turned from her cakes ; removed from Jeanne’s own age; but two beings 
on the hearth, and watched her daughter. 3 more unlike could not well be found. Hermette’s 
‘““How modest she is!’’ she said, speaking ; slender form, pure blonde complexion, and 
to herself. ‘See, see how the young people come 3} abundant golden-brown hair formed a perfect 
forward to meet her! I wonder, now, if they } contrast to the robust strength and darker color- 
will crown her queen? I am sure a better or i ing which distinguished Jeanne. The other girl 
more comely has never danced under yon elf- ; —Mongete—was scarcely more than a child, 
tree. And yet, in some things, she is so strange. ; though her large hazel eyes were full of womanly 
She is constantly hearing voices. I often won-} feeling. A sweet prayerful little creature was 
der that she can have been a child of mine. Mongite, delicate almost as the flowers that 
It will not be long now before our lady of the $ filled her lap, and they were snow-white lilies. 
manor comes down from the castle, in all her! There was evidently some secret intelligence 
bravery, with lords and dames, to join the dance. } between these two girls, in which Jeanne, above 


‘‘Thou art kind, to think of them. Oh, mother, 


But our maid will carry herself just as bravely, } all the rest, was not to participate. Hermette 
if her mates should choose her for their queen. } was busy at work, twining a wreath from the 
Ah, now she has gone out of sight, and I stand 3 white lilies that Mongéte gave her from time 
here while the cakes may be burning.” $to time. Not a spray of green or a detracting 
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tint broke the perfect purity of this crown, 
which was all whiteness and perfume. 

‘We have done well to choose these,’’ whis- } 
pered Mongéte, looking wistfully around, as if 
fearful of being heard. ‘‘They are white as} 
snow, like her soul—beautiful, like her body.’’ 2 

‘And, above all,” said Hermette, ‘it is the : 
royal flower of France; and Jeanne loves France } 
better than her own soul.” 

“A leaf more or less would mar it, to my 
thinking,’ answered the younger girl. 

“Then hide it under thy kirtle, Mongete, and 
lay it down under yon moist rushes near the } 
brook, where no sunshine ever comes.” 

Mongéte took the crown, and sped away to? 
a little brook that curled through a hollow in } 
the meadow, where she concealed it under a: 
clump of blue grass and tall fern, over which } 
the soft spray was dissolving itself into mist. 
Then the girl came back and nestled down by 
Hermette, saying: 

‘“No one has told her—she cannot guess what ° 
we mean to do.’ She spoke in a whisper, | 
breathless with excitement. 

‘‘Hush, hush; we must all keep silent, or she ° 
may guess.” 

Then the church-bells began to ring. 

‘* It is time,” said Hermette. 

‘It is time,” answered Mongite. 

“It is time,’ shouted one sweet voice to 
another, all over the field. And, out from the ; 
river-bank, out from the hollows and the woods, ‘ 
the young people started into sight—some with 
finished garlands, some twining them as they 
ran, some with both arms full of loose flowers, 
and all bearing toward the “Beautiful May.” ° 

Jeanne heard the bells, and dropped upon her 
knees: for, to her imaginative soul, those bells 
had voices from heaven. An undercurrent of 
silvery music, that no one else could hear, called : 
her to prayer. 

When she arose, all was silent around her, 
She stood alone under an old oak, beneath the 
swaying music of the bells. All her companions } 
had gone. Without a word, they had left her, 
with the rejected flowers withering around her } 
feet—Hermette, Mongte, and all. 

She looked wistfully after the friends who had 
forsaken her. They were crowding toward the 
elf-tree, singing as they went. Their soft voices } 
blended in with the bell-chimes with a harmony } 
that seemed born of the flowers. 

She listened in grieved silence, first to this } 
gentle song, then to the far-off bells, that had } 
changed, and now seemed ringing a wedding- 
peal. : 


‘ 
‘ 
‘Why have they left me? 


What have i done?”’ } 


: hung, half concealed. 


; passionately. 
’ while it wounds mine ? 


: 
: gaze. 
¢me love is not for me. 


; Hold back no longer. 
; —for she shook her head— ‘+ sweetheart, thou 
> must, for it is the ‘Sunday of the Fountain.’ ” 


f ORLEANS. 


‘ she said, looking wistfully toward the beech-tree. 
3 ** Hermette, Mongete, and all; oh, what have | 


done ?”’ 

«Jeanne !”’ 

The girl started, and drew one hand across her 
eyes, in vague bewilderment. It was not until 
her name had been twice repeated that she turned 
to look upon the person who uttered it, who 


‘ proved to be a young man, and one evidently 
: belonging to the nobility. 


Then, suddenly, the whole expression of her 
face changed. Her eyes filled with a soft tender 
light, which the black lashes, on which tears still 
A rosy glow spread over 
her face. 

‘Jeanne, Jeanne,” cried the young cavalier, 
reaching out both his hands. 

Hers trembled, but she gave them willingly, 


‘ and a radiant smile broke over her face, dimpling 
; her mouth and brightening her lips as sunshine 
: falls on ripe cherries. 


The young man saw this, and covered her 
hands with the kisses which he dared not offer 


; those lips. 


But, at this, Jeanne began to tremble violently. 


; A sort of terror seized upon her, and she made a 
‘ sudden effort to free her imprisoned hands. 


‘Do not strive against me, Jeanne,” he cried, 
“Ts it not fighting thine own heart, 
You love me, I know.” 

‘Ah, but it is periling my soul, perhaps,” 
answered the girl, drooping beneath his ardent 
“‘T dare not, I dare not! Something tells 
But I hear voices that. 
call me—” 

‘‘Give not way to such fancies,”’ 
vehemently. 


he cried, 
‘They are only delusions.”’ 
‘Nay, nay, they are real tome. And I dare 


° not, dare not disobey them.” 


‘‘They mean nothing. Pledge thy troth to me. 


Yes, to-morrow. Nay” 


«At the fountain, Robert, or elsewhere,’ she 


¢ said, blushing under his gaze; ‘if I do so at all. 


What matters it as to the place ?”’ 
“Nay, but I would have the place holy as a 


> shrine, where we break bread together,’ answered 
; the young man, with quick enthusiasm. 


‘‘Then—but I must ask leave of my mother, 
first,’ answered Jeanne. 

“Ts that needful? Bethink thee, Jeanne, of 
all the trouble that may follow. Let us keep our 
secret for awhile.” 

‘Yes, if will make trouble. My mother,’ jshe 
said, sadly, ‘would fain that I shared my cakes 
to-morrow with my Cousin Jacquemin, I think. 
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I om. too, she would ohject to the differ ence in 
rank between you and me.’ 

«“Jacquemin? What, the young peasant from 
Burey-le-Petit ?”’ questioned Armoise, flushing } 
angrily. ‘‘Do they wish you to marry him? 
Besides, if I make no trouble about rank, why § 
should she? I only ask for a little time to pre- 3 
pare my people.” 8 

“‘T dare not,’’ she faltered. 

“Then let us do it secretly, sweet bonnibell. 
No man ever loved woman as I love thee, and 
always will. So the mystic water shall do its 
work to-morrow. Only let our true love-pledge } 
be secret as it is sacred.” 

‘‘But my mother?’ said Jeanne, hesitating. 
“TI feel that I ought to tell her.” 

‘“‘She would urge the cause of Cousin Jacque- 
min,” answered the young man, bitterly. ‘‘ Per- 
haps command thee to marry him.” 

“No command of mother could make me con- 
sent to that,’’ she said, thoughtfully. “I will 
marry thee, or never marry. Yes,” hesitatingly, $ 
“T will meet thee. Neither mother nor any- 
thing on earth can recall my heart now.” 3 

A look of infinite, almost holy, tenderness 
broke into her eyes, as she thus spoke. She 
laid her clasped hands in bis. 

‘‘ To-morrow—yes, to-morrow, we will pledge 
our faith at the fountain,” she said. 

He seized her two hands, and kissed them 
passionately. 

‘Bless thee—bless thee, my beloved. Look! 
look! as if to grace these sweet words, the 
‘Beautiful May’ is blossoming.” 
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Ill. 
JEANNE turned and looked eagerly toward the 
mystic beech. In a minute's all the multi- ; 
tudinous flowers of the valley seemed to have } 
burst into bloom among its leaves. Had its 3 
s 


UNDER THE “ BEAUTIFUL MAY.” 


time, 


wide-spreading branches been interlaced with 
rainbows, they could not have given more vivid j 
color to the sunshine. 

She turned her radiant face on the young 
man, and clasped her hands in an ecstasy of 
mingled dismay and admiration. 

“Ah, the beautiful, beautiful May! 
not there with a single wreath! Never, 
I can remember, has it blossomed without my » 
help before.”’ 

‘‘Nor shall it now,’’ exclaimed the young man. 
“Here is a garland which someone has forgotten. ‘ 


And I: 


g3 
bY 
f 3 
3 
5 
3 
since 


It shall be our tribute to the old tree—thine | 
and mine.” 

As he spoke, Armoise leaped down into a: 
hollow, along whose bottom a brooklet ran ; 
sighing among the rushes. Upon the margin 


‘stripped the others, 
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tin a tangled rope of flowers, kept fresh and 
2 cool by the shadowed water. This he seized. 
and dragged triumphantly up into the sunlight. 

Jeanne sprang to meet him, beaming with 
smiles. 

‘“‘It is mine,’’ she said. ‘‘ Here it was that 
Hermette and Mongtte hid themselves. The 
little ones left half their work behind, that 
; I should not alone be without an offering.” 

‘‘We will together deck the old beech with 
it,’ said the youth. ‘‘ What their hands have 
woven, I will carry.’ 

‘Nay, nay; give me a portion,” cried Jeanne, 
seizing one end of the massive garland, and 
throwing it over her shoulder like some gorgeous 
$ scarf. 

“Be it so. And, thus chained together, we 
will go through the world; both captives,”’ 
; the laughing answer. 

The youth flung the other end of the garland 
across his own shoulder: and, thus linked 
together, they turned toward the elfin beech. 
which stood out alone in advance of the other 
forest-trees, clothed gorgeously, like some Eastern 
monarch, 

“See how busy they are; singing, too—I can 
hear the chorus. Come!” 

Hand locked in hand, pulse beating to pulse, 


was 


>the young couple moved forward, entangled in 


that flowery chain, every 
every movement a delight. 

That moment, Hermette and Mongtte saw her. 
Their work was done: everything was ready. 
A shout rang up from under the tree; a group 


breath a happiness, 


; of maidens came trooping toward them, Hermette 
;and Mongtte foremost. 


Up they came—some 
The two friends out-~ 
seized upon the trailing 
garland, and followed Jeanne, half joyous that 
she had come, half jealous that another had 
usurped their place by her side. 

“Ah, Hermette, how beautiful she has grown 
; since we left her!’’ whispered little Mongite. 
‘‘Her eyes are like stars under water.” 


running, some dancing. 


Jeanne looked around. The great tree was one 
tint of flowers mingled with bronzed leaves rich 
as dusky blossoms themselves. Children were 
singing in the woods and around the spring. 

“This is Paradise,’ she said; and, as she 


’ spoke, she began freeing herself from the chain 


of flowers. ‘‘ Was ever anything so beautiful?” 
“Now, said the young man, gathering up the 


chain of flowers in his arms, “I will fasten this 


‘to the topmost branch of ‘The Beautiful May,’ 


where it shall stream out like a pennant, above 
all meaner things.’ And, as he spoke, he sprang - 
up the beech-tree, till the very topmost bough 
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was reached; and there, nearly 
from the ground, the garland was fastened, and 
flaunted out bannerwise. 

A shout rang up from the beech, the spring, 
the woods. The bells, that had been silent for a 
time, began to ring again; and the villagers, who 
had strayed away in groups, came back, and, 
gathering in a circle around Jeanne, with a sweet 
chorus of voices, proclaimed her ‘‘ Queen of The 
Beautiful May.” 

She stood among that rejoicing crowd, dumb 
with amazement. She heard the shout, and re- 
ceived this homage in bewildering dismay. Was 
it intended for her? What had she done to 
deserve this great honor—this outburst of love 
from her old neighbors ? 
mistake. 


Surely there was some 
They must mean Hermette. 

“It is Hermette whom ye should crown,” she 
said. ‘Indeed, indeed, she is far more deserv- 
ing.” 

‘‘ Nay, nay!’ shouted the villagers. 
Hermette who spoke first. We will have none 
but Jeanne. She is fairest and best. No 
maiden in the village compares with her. So 
said Hermette, and so we all say. Jeanne shall 
be crowned, and no other.” 

Jeanne bent her head, and the neighbors saw 
. that her eyes were flooded with tears. 

“Come with us,” said Mongéte, taking 
Jeanne by the hand. ‘Our queen must not 
weep under the tree of the Elfin Ladies.” 

«It were an evil sign,’ said Hermette. 

“Nay,” answered Jeanne, gently. “I was 
not weeping. How could I, being so glad?” 

‘Still, thy lashes are wet, and thy lips trem- 
ble, as if tears might come any minute. Why, 
we thought to make thee the happiest maiden in 
all Domremy,” said Mongéte, kissing the hand 
she held, with tender fondness. 

‘And so I am, Mongéte. Still, I feel like 
weeping over my own wicked folly. Thou wilt 
not believe it, child, nor thou, Hermette; but, 


“Tt was 


only a little time ago, my heart was heavy with % 


a doubt that ye had willfully deserted me. See 
how my ingratitude has been rewarded.”’ 
Hermette and Mong?te looked at each other 
and laughed. 
‘‘She thought us little traitors. We seemed 
like it, too; and that was hard; for how could 
she know?” 


TY: 
But, at this instant, they were interrupted by 

a shout: 
‘‘They are coming! they. are coming! 


CROWNED WITH THE LILIES. 


foot, and with a sumpter-mule creeping behind.” 


seventy feet: The shout came from two lads perched on the 
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‘topmost branch of the beech as scouts. The 
‘ crowd, swaying, moving, and encamped about 
‘the old beech, was in instant commotion: hats 
‘and kerchiefs were tossed in the air; groups of 
; children rushed forward, ready to scatter flowers 
‘along the woodland-path cut through the forest. 
? All stood waiting, as if some important event 
; was about to happen. 

Directly, glimpses of warm color—scarlet, 
blue, and gold—broke through the green of the 
’ forest-trees. Then came the mellow sound of 
‘ hoofs upon turf and sweet musical laughter, to 
‘which the morning wind whispering in the 
* leaves was lacking in richness, while a group of 

cavaliers and ladies emerged into the open glade, 
‘and drew up gayly under the shadow of ‘The 
’ Beautiful May.” 
; Down from the castle, with all the pomp of 
3 a royal procession, had come that gay cavalcade 


¢ 
5 
. 
¢ 


‘of lords and ladies. Foremost of them all, and 
most joyous of them all, rode a stately gentle- 
’ man—owner of the valley and of the hoary old 
} forest that clothed one side of it from river to 
S hilltop, lord of the castle that frowned above 
$them all—Pierre de Baudricourt, Lord of Dom- 
‘remy. By his side rode his lady, and a half- 
‘ score of noble guests followed. 
§ + Good-morrow, my people. Go on with the 
$ sport,’’ said the baron, lifting the velvet cap from 
‘his head and bowing right and left. “If our 
$ coming hushes the music or checks the dance, 
’ we shall feel ourselves unwelcome.” 
3 “They do but wait the consent of their 
$ chatelaine, before crowning the elf-tree queen, 
: my lord,” said young Armoise, approaching 
 Baudricourt. “ Will it please her to dismount ?” 
$ «That will I,” said a bright and fair-faced 
} lady, urging her horse up to the side of her 
? husband. ‘‘Come, Robert, and help me.’ 
Armoise came forward, and stood ready to lift 
> his sister from her saddle. 
** Ah, Robert,’’ she cried, ‘‘ how does it chance 
’ that thou art under the ‘ Beautiful May’ before 
$us? We waited full half an hour for thee, at 


8 the castle.”’ 
$ «T came early, hoping to be of use with the 
’ villagers,” he answered, in some embarrassment. 
; The lady shook her head and Jaughed. 


‘ Tt is easy guessing what all this means,’’ she 

; said. ‘Point me out the rustic beauty whose 

’ heart is to be broken.” 

: The young man blushed, but made no reply ; 
and the lady, resting both hands on his shoulders, 


We: leaped lightly from her saddle. 
saw them -from the treetop—on horseback, on } 


The group of ladies who had accompanied her 
° dismounted also, and followed her to a grassy 
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mound within the shadow cast hoe in Soni 
On this rustic throne of turf was a seat, lined 
with moss and wreathed with flowers, to which 
young Armoise led her, and around which the 
other ladies grouped themselves. 

Near this rustic throne was another, with a 
wide mossy seat, around which two girls were 
weaving roses, 


while a low sound of voices, 


chanting what seemed like a wedding-hymn, was $ 
led by 3 


heard: and a procession approached, 
Jeanne. She walked quietly, but with a graceful 
and gracious movement which the Lady of Dom- } 
remy had never witnessed out of her own rank 
in life before. 

As the lady of the manor became conscious } 
of the wonderful, almost supernatural, beauty of 
this peasant-girl, she beckoned to Armoise, and : 3 
whispered : ; 

“Is yon beautiful face the lure? Is that: 
what brought you here? Who is she? What} 
is she?” 

“She is the daughter of a peasant, with the ; 
heart and mien of a queen,’ was the prompt 
answer. ‘ They call her Jeanne.” . 

‘‘Robert, Robert, this is more than a passing 
fancy. Take care, brother mine,” she said. 

“Do creatures like that inspire light fancy ?”’ 
answered the young man, turning his eyes 
proudly upon Jeanne, who was walking forward 
with her eyes cast down and smiling fondly on ; 
the two girls that clung to her garment. 

That moment, a group of persons that had just } 
come up from the village approached Jeanne. } 
One was a stout middle-aged man, garbed in a } 
peasant’s dress, put on with more neatness and } 
care than was usual to his class. By his side } 
walked his dame, a comely robust woman, who : 
still retained signs of buxom youthfulness, and ; 
was evidently a person of consequence in the ; 
village. With these two came a young peasant, ; 
more jauntily dressed than most of his class } 
assembled there, and with a brighter, handsomer, ; 
and far more intelligent countenance. 

“Ah, here is Jacquemin! Here is Jacque-} 
min!’’ cried Hermette and Mongéte, running 
toward the youth and seizing, one his hand, the 
other his garment. ‘‘ Now shall our Queen of 
the Beautiful May be crowned.” 

«‘ And who has been chosen Queen of the Beau- 
tiful May?’ said the young peasant. ‘But I 
need not ask, need I ?”’ 

“Ask? Who should it be but our Jeanne? We 
chose her just now, in the Druid dell. But our 
lady of the manor must have the last say. Till 
she speaks, no one can be crowned. Go, ask 
her, Jacquemin.” 


5 


OF 


’ manor. 


‘ back upon her brother. 
> do—send her away in disgrace, or seem to sanc- 


; impossible. 
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NS. 
Lifting the cap from his well- wud 
head, he bent, with some grace, before her. 

‘* Madame, the lads and maidens of Domremy,”’ 
he said, ‘‘ have chosen Jeanne as Queen of the 
Beautiful May, and wait permission to crown her, 


2 as all former queens have been crowned since the 
; old tree was won by cross and mass from the 


fairies of the wood. Will madame, in her good- 
ness, allow the pageant to go on?” 

*‘ Before I answer,” said the lady, with a gra- 
cious bend of the head, ‘let my sister queen 


stand before me. As yet, I can but guess who 


; Jeanne is.” 


Jacquemin made a reverence in reply, and, 
; going up to Jeanne, took her hand, which ske 
gave with a hesitating glance at Armoise, who 
stood behind the mossy throne of his sister, the 
lady of the castle. With a strange sinking of tlie 
; heart, Jeanne was led forward by her cousin, 
3 while a crowd of young men and maidens 


porate: behind her. 


‘As I thought,” whispered the lady, smiling 


‘“‘Now, what am I to 


tion thy mad folly? Answer me, Robert.” 
“To disgrace her among these people would be- 

Far easier to make her a martyr, 

and thyself hateful to them all. I tell thee, 


 Ellanor,”’ he answered, hotly, ‘‘ no absolute queen. 


; was ever so rooted in the hearts of her subjects.” 

‘T think the girl has bewitched thee, Nobert,’” 
she answered ; ‘‘but I have no heart to punish 
her. Only, my brother, you are laying up sorrow 
for her, as well as yourself. Eagles cannot mate: 
with doves, and less than mating were dishonor.” 

During this low-toned dialogue, the villagers 
were getting impatient, and a murmur was heard 
on the edge of the crowd. The lady of the cas- 
tle, at this, arose with graceful alacrity. 

‘‘ Heaven forefend,” she said, “that I should 
have any choice against tliat of our peope. Nor 
could I choose a fairer—or, in good faith, a 


} prouder—sovereign for the Beautiful May.” 


With these gracious words, she descended from: 
her grassy throne, and, taking Jeanne’s hand,, 


‘led her to the chair prepared for the queen. 


Vv 


CROWNING THE QUEEN.. 

CALMLY, and with more real compesure tham 
most queens mount a permanent throne, Jeanne: 
ascended the turf*steps and seated herself, amid 
such shouts as few monarchs ever reecive.. 
Directly after, her throne was surrounded by a 
band of pretty peasant-girls, while Hermetie and 
her companion mounted the steps, bearmg a 
cushion of delicate fern-moss set thickly with 


Jacquemin went straight up to the lady of the } violets, on which lay a coronal of white Iities 











THE MAID OF ORLEANS. 


As they approached, Jeanne bowed her head 
to receive the crown. But, as her eyes fell on 
the lilies, a faint cry broke from her lips, and 
her eyes filled with tears. Somewhere buried 
mistily in the past, she had seen that crown— 
the lilies of France, blooming white and pure as 
snow—on her own head. Why had they chosen 
lilies for For a moment, the breath of 
these flowers seemed to stifle her. A pang of 
sorrowful prophecy rent her heart. Had the 
voices she had heard, which had told her she 
was destined for some great mission, as yet 
unrevealed, come to reproach her, in the guise 
of these lilies, for listening to words of human 
love? 


her? 


‘The scent is too strong—she sickens under 
it,’ said Hermette. 


“Is she ill? What possesses her?” questioned 


the lady of the castle, with wondering impa- : 


tience. ‘She sits like a statue of stone, heeding 
none of us.”’ 

Young Armoise stepped out from the group 
around his sister, and approached Jeanne. She 
seemed to feel his footsteps thrill through her 
with a shudder of mingled ecstasy and pain. 

“Jeanne! Jeanne!’’ he whispered. ‘ Why 
dost thou sit so still, and look so white? Has 
some illness smitten thee ?”’ 

The girl's senses had been wrapped deep from 
the shouts of her neighbors, but this gentle 
whisper reached them. She started. Her eyes 


grew bright as stars; a flood of soft warm life } 


came to her face. She looked around upon the 
beech, the crowd of her old neighbors, and that 
gorgeous group of cavaliers and ladies, with a 
sweet but half-bewildered smile. 

‘Hail to our Queen of the Beautiful May !”’ 
shouted the peasants, roused to enthusiasm, 
crowding around her. 


Before the shout died away, a choir of fresh 


young yoices filled the woods with music, out of 
which {hese words came : 
From the depths of the tangled forest, 
Where the dusk is ever glooming ; 
From the hollows blue as heaven, 
Where forget-me-nets are blooming ; 
2 From the mead where stately lilies, 
With sunshine overflowing, 
Gleam coldly as if winter 
Had filled their cups while snowing : 
We have pillaged buds and blossoms 
In the mistiness of even’, 
While the dew lay thick upon them 
As it fell last night from heaven, 


While the night was all sleepy with fragrance, 
And waiting impatient for day, 

We have plundered her bosom of jewels 
For our Queen of the Beautiful May— 
For our Queen of the Beautiful May. 


> Where the sunshine softly rested, 
3 We gathered sweet wild roses ; 
From banks all violet-crested, 
Where the latest dew reposes, 
3 We robbed the grass of purple ; 
$ And, where the brooklet gushes, 
$ We tore the golden cowslips 
From the shadow of the rushes. 
And we stole the nodding daisies 
That sleep when the sun is shining, 
And we wreathed them all together— 
Twining, forever twining ! 


At the foot of yon gloomy old mountain, 
Like elves, we have gathered the spray 
Shot up from the old Druid fountain 
For our Queen of the Beautiful May— 
For our Queen of the Beautiful May. 


+. 


: Beneath the gnarléd branches 
Of oaks so old and hoary, 
‘ We searched with prayer and patience 
For the mystic mandragora. 
Where the Druids come for worship, 
And the fever-stricken, kneeling, 
Pray to our sweet Madonna, 
We found the plant of healing. 
Then we laved it in the water, 
The water softly chiming, 
While the wind, in gentle whisper, 
Joined in the mystic rhyming. 
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Where the earth was made holy, we sought it, 
When the morning was misty and gray ; 
Asa charm for all sorrow we brought it, 
For our Queen of the Beautiful May— 
For our Queen of the Beautiful May. 
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As these wild sweet words rang through the 
} glade of the Druid wood, there was deep silence 
} under the May-tree. Jeanne leaned forward in 
’ her mossy chair and listened, like one entranced. 
At last, tears stole into her eyes, and her breast 
g began to heave with emotion. The voices of her 
’ playmates thrilled her with tender memory. 
$ Her soul was borne away on the loving pathos 
Sof their song. She forgot the mystic voices and 
the vague mission they told her of: she remem- 
bered only that Armoise was at her side, and 
} that he loved her. She smiled up at him, all 
the woman in her eyes. 

Suddenly, a wild crash of bells came up the 
valley. That which had been sweet music 
broke forth into a fearful clangor; and a lad, 

> high up in the beech, called out that a party of 
’ armed men was crossing the Meuse a couple 
3 of miles below. 
At the period of our narrative, France was not 
only distracted by civil broil, but more than half 
3 conquered by the English. The rival houses of 
Burgundy and Orleans were the original cause 
> of this deplorable condition of affairs; for the 
English king, allying himself with the Duke 
‘of Burgundy, was able easily to overpower the 
rightful king—who, being half the time insane, 





LONG 


was really incapacitated to govern. At the 

time when our story opens, Henry the Fourth 
had just died, having first married the Princess 
Catharine of France, and claiming, through her ; 
and a treaty at Paris, the crown for his son. } 
The King of France had followed soon after, : 
leaving only the name of royalty to his son. ; 
Meantime, the whole country was torn with 3 
dissension—some nobles taking one side, and } 
some another. Bands of robbers traversed the ‘ 
kingdom, preying on both parties alike, and 
especially on the peasants, Hence the terror and ; 
fury which this alarm raised. 

‘To arms! to arms! Soldiers in the valley! 
The English are upon us!” This was the cry. 

The lord of the manor, hearing the alarm, rode ; 
into the midst of his people. - 

“Go on with the sport,” he called out. ; 
“Though it should prove a band of roving } 
Burgundians or English, we are not to be fright- 
ened from our ‘High-Day Festival.’ If they go } 
to our castle, our seneschal will give them a hot 
welcome and short shrift. If they dare to come } 
this way, our young men know how to pull a} 
crossbow, and -have their sweethearts to protect. } 

. Let such of. my men as are panting to chastise 
this scum pause in the dance long enough to 
seize spear or crossbow.” 

Here Baudricourt, however, was interrupted 
by loud shouts from the peasants: 

‘To the village! To the village ! 
‘To arms!” 

Jeanne had listened to the tumult, up to this 
point, in silence. But her varying color betrayed 
the intensity of her emotion. Like all the best 
and noblest of the time, she had seen the distrac- 
tion and distress of her country with an almost 
breaking heart, ‘To her imaginative and excited 
mind had appeared visions, as we have said, tell- 
ing her that a great mission lay before her, and ; 
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To arms! ; 


‘approaching enemy. 
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that she was to be the savior of her country. It 
was to these that she had alluded, when she told 
Armoise she did not dare to think of human love. 


For, one day in the forest, she had accidentally 


>met this young Sieur Armoise, who, struck 


by her great beauty, had since then sought every 


: opportunity to pay his court to her. Though fully 


aware of the difference in their birth and station, 
Jeanne did not attach as much importance to 
these things as most others would; for her 
nature was so high, so grand, that rank seemed 
to her but a petty distinction after all; and one 


that true love would scorn to regard as an 


obstacle. She loved for the first time, and she 
loved with her whole soul; and, if there had 
been nothing else, she would not have held back. 
But, behind all this, there lay her passionate 
love of country. This was now, all at once, 
rekindled in its full force by the sight of the 
She saw, as by a flash, 
what her mission was, what the voices had 
meant: that human love was not for her, that 
her task was to suffer, perhaps to die, for her 
country. She forgot even that Armoise was at 
her side. 

Suddenly she rose from her mossy throne, and, 
lifting her hand to heaven, echoed th slavm. 

“To the village! To the village ! y shail 
find us in arms,”’ she shouted. 

As she spoke, she sprang down, and leaped «nu 
the back of the horse, from which the lady of the 
manor had dismounted on arriving. 

‘“‘ Forward !”’ she cried, turning to the crowd 
of excited peasants. ‘‘ Forward, for God and 

1 

With that she gave rein to the horse, and 
dashed forward, her scarlet garment glinting in 
the sunshine, and her radiant head crowned 
with the white lilies of France. 

[TO BE CONTINUED. | 
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BY MARIAN AINSWORTH. 


WE stood beside the moontit stream, 
And heard its rippling water flow ; 
And watched the stars, as in a dream, 

Oh! happy dream of long ago. 


But fairy dreams must have an end, 
And all save mem’ry, sweet and low, 
Has vanished since we parted then, 
Oh ! saddest day of long ago. 





The years like phantoms pass along— 
Life’s empty lainp burns dim and low. 

I watch, through shadowy light, the throng 
Thread slow the dim-aisled long ago. 


Among the spectral forma, T sce 
The face I loved pass to and fro; 

And then I cry: “O past! tome 
Give back my love of long ago !” 


Back from the past an echo rings, 
In plaintive tones so sweet and low: 
“No, never! till thy angel wings 
Sweep o'er the tide of long ago !”’ 


Life’s chain is breaking! Sever'd links 
Lie scattered o'er its evening snow. 
My last sun, setting, slowly sinks 
Into the realm of long ago. 
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No. 1—Is intended for a house-toilette, but { for skirt, sleeves, bodice, and revers, will make: 


will be quite suitable for a walking-costume. }a very handsome and stylish costume for home 
The combination of plain self-colored camel’s- { or visiting: while, if made of the plaid woolen, 


hair suiting with novelty-plaid velvet and silk, { for skirt, etc., combined with the plain woolen,. 
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a very elegant walking-costume will be arranged. ; quarter yards only will be necessary, if the 


The skirt is entirely plain, of the plaid. The 
long - pointed front-drapery is faced with the 
plaid on the left side, and turned back, forming 


No. 3. 





¢ 


erever. The back-drapery is simply puffed 
and rather short. The bodice is cut plain from 
neck to basque; and the front yoke, which is 
slightly full, is put on to the plain waist in the 
form indicated by the illustration. A broad 
band of the plaid is inserted at the armholes, } 
and ties in front, with a knot. The edge of the 
basque is cut in square, lined with silk to match. 


Tight coat-sleeves of the plaid, with cuffs of the 
plain. 


goods are fortyfour or fiftytwo inches wide. 
No. 2—Is a promenade-costume. It consists 
of a redingote of dark-green bouclé-cloth, 
trimmed with gray Astrakhan-fur or Astrakhan- 
cloth. It opens in front, to display a silk skirt 
to match, woven with plush bands. The back 
is velvet of the same color. This will make 
a very elegant costume, made of this expensive 
material; but this model may be used for a 
costume of cloth, camel’s-hair, or serge, and be 
exceedingly stylish, using Astrakhan-cloth for 
tho triruming: the bouclé-cloth being equally 
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Six and a half yards of twentytwo-inch } appropriate for a redingote, combined with plain 
Plaid velvet, five yards of fortyfour or fiftytwo $ woolen for the remainder of the costume. 
inch camel’s-hair, will be required. Or, if plaid } and three-quarter yards of bouclé-cloth, three 


One 


Woolen be used for skirt, etc., three and three-< yards of fiftyfour-inch material for skirt. 


Vou. XCI.—6. 
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No. 3—Is after a tailor-made model, and is; a full puff at the back. The bodice is made with 
composed entirely of lady’s-cloth. The skirt } long revers in front, folded back over a vest 
is laid in double box-plaits all around, and} of the stripe. This vest is prettily fastened with 
mounted upon a waist-yoke. The plaits are; a double row of ball-shaped buttons in mother- 
fastened underneath by tape at intervals, to keep 

them in place. The apron-front is long and very 

much plaited up high at the sides. The back is 
simply puffed. The long bodice is very plain, 
fitting exquisitely, pointed in front, with a short 
postillion at the back. Small buttons. Long 
tight sleeves, with turned-up cuffs bound with 
silk braid. Collar to match. Six yards of fifty- 
four-inch cloth, two dozen of buttons, will be 








of-pearl, the cuffs being trimmed with striped 
revers and buttons to correspond. 

No. 5—Is an exceedingly pretty and easily- 
made dress for the house. The material is a soft 
§ woolen plaid. The foundation is of alpaca, which 
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required for this costume. In cloth, seal-brown, 
invisible-green, and navy-blue are the most 
desirable colors. 

No. 4—Is a very stylish combination of plain 
material with a stripe—one of Worth’s costumes, 
showing what the celebrated man-milliner can 
do in a comparatively simple and economical } 
dress. It is made of plain navy-blue serge, used ; 
together with the same kind of serge striped} keeps its shape and place much better thav 
with cream. The border of the underskirt is} muslin. though the latter material is generally 
of the striped material, as well as the drapery, ; used. The plaid is put on the foundation quit 
which forms a loose kind of scarf in front, and $ plain, and forms the underskirt. The overskint 


No. 7. 
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is gathered to the round waist, quite full at the { with brandebourgs in silk cord. The hood and 
back, more scant in front and at the sides, and 3 collar are trimmed with velvet. The back is in 
it is draped according to fancy. The bodice is } full plaits. 
laid in plaits back and front, and is finished 
with a waistband of velvet, of one of the colors 
in the plaid. The high collar and cuffs are also 
of velvet. 
Nos. 6 and 7.—We give the back and front 
of this paletot for an infant of two to four years, 
also with and without the cape. This contame } 
is rather a dress, with adjustable cape, for walk- 
ing; and the dress may be worn without the 
cape, at pleasure. Make of serge or diagonal 


No. 10.—Paris pinafore. Speckled or fine- 
pa comes zephyr-gingham, trimmed with torchon 


No, 10. 





woolen, and trim with plain or ribbed velvet 
or plush. The waist is fulled, and the skirt { le0e. The pockets, neck, and cuffs are all edged 
gathered on to it, as seen. The cape and collar} with it. A belt from beneath the arms confines 
are tied with ribbon-strings. ; the back. 

No. 8.—A walking-costume, for a girl of six } 
years: fancy cloth, bordered with fur. The } 
bands for collar, waist, and cuffs are narrower ’ 
than that which edges the skirt. The front is Cy 
plain, the back in box-plaits, for the skirt. 

No. 9.—We give, here, an entirely new design 
for a girl’s paletot, from six to eight years. 
it is made of fancy cloth. The paletot fastens } 








MANTEAU 


BY EMILY H. 


The purpose of this department is to furnish, 
every month, the most stylish and recent novelty 
of its kind—a waist, a wrap, a polonaise, a child’s 
dress, etc., etc.—and also a full-size paper pattern, 
printed as a Supplement, and folded in with the 
number, so that any lady may cut it out for her- 
self. In this way, the subscriber gets, during the 
year, the twelve most stylish affairs that appear, 
and so is kept abreast of the progress of fashion, 
always (02) the freshest novelty at her command. 

9! 


“VICTORIA, 


’* WITH SUPPLEMENT. 


MAY. 


To tell what is really the most fashionable cos: 
tume, at Paris and other centres of fashion, is 
the mission, so to speak, of ‘‘ Peterson,’’ and 
is one that is not fulfilled by any other magazine: 
the rest giving only second-rate costumes, got 
up in New York and Philadelphia, most other 
magazines being interested, as dealerg, in puffing 
their own patterns. 

We give, this month, a new and stylish wrap— 
part jacket, part dolman—called the ‘‘Manteau 
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CROCHET-WOOL LACE SCARF. 


Victoria.” An engraving of it, as it appears 
made up, is presented here. Folded in with the 
number, is a Supplement, containing full-size 
diagrams from which to cut it out. It consists, 
as will be seen, of four pieces, viz: 

1. Hater or Front. 

2. Hatr or Back. 

8. SLEEVE. 

4. Cottar- 

The notches, dots, and letters show how the 
pieces join. The pattern ‘turns over in three 
places: once on front, and twice on sleeve. The 
dotted line on the sleeve is where the pattern 
turns over, and the solid line on the front shows 
where the pattern turns over there. 








carefully, and baste and fit in the sleeve. The 
sleeve of a dolman is always difficult to adjust; 
therefore, it will be better to fit a pattern-lining 
before cutting into the material. In fact, all 
patterns for dresses should be fitted and altered 
before cutting into the matcrial. No two ladies, 
hardly, are of the same size. The ‘cut-paper 
patterns,’’ so called, that are turned out by the 
hundreds, all precisely alike, are practically 
worthless, while the flimsy material of which 
they are made renders it impossible to alter them. 

Make of brocaded velvet or cloth, and trim 
with Astrakhan or other fur. Feather-trimming 
is still fashionable. 

We give, also, on the Supplement, a very 


In making this garment, it would be advisable 3 beautiful design for a washstand-splasher, for 


to cut out first, in muslin, the entire garment 


CROCHET-WOOL 


BY MRS 


JANE 


which see description elsewhere. 


LACE SCARF. 


WEAVER. 


We give here an engraving of a new and very ; hairpin, with the prongs two and a half inches 


pretty article, a crochet-wool lace scarf, and in 


3 4 : 
apart, is required. 


To begin the work—see 


the front of the number give a detail of part of } detail in front of the number—form a loop with 
it—sufficient, however, to be a guide for making } the crochet-needle in the usual manner, with- 


the whole. ° 


The material is black mohair wool, and a 


medium fine crochet-hook is used. The wool, } hand; 


being very fine, is taken double. 


draw the needle from the loop, and hold it 
between the thumb and forefinger of the left 
; take up the fork in the same fingers, the 


The scarf con- 3 closed end downward, placing it so that it lies 


sists of four Bands of gimp crochet about two and $ upon the end of the wool below the loop; bring 


a half yards long, which are connected to one 


another by rows of crochet-work, and then sur- 


rounded with a crochet-edging. 
crochet, a metal or wire fork, 


For the gimp 


shaped like a? 


the wool between the two prongs, around behind 
the one to the right, and then around the fingers 
of the left hand, as in ordinary crochet or knit- 
ting. Insert the needle into the loop, put the 
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wool around it once and pull it through, turn the 
fork from right to left, so that the wool will now 
lie on the right prong, *, put the wool around the 


needle and form a new loop, work a single crochet ; 


around the upper coil of the loop on the left prong, 
turn the fork from right to left, and continue to 
repeat from *; work the single crochet-stitches 
very tight. After completing the four lengths of 


loop through the single, grasping over the wool 
with the needle, pull a loop through all the loops 
on the needle, and then work a single around 
the coils of the shell), twice by turns three 
chain and one single on the middle one of the 
next five chain; repeat from *, but across the 
ends of the strips work chain-scallops instead of 
shells. Third row: along the sides only, not 


gimp, work in rows around them as follows: ; across the ends, work by turns a shell on the 


First row: a single on the stitch before the first 
loop, five chain-stitches, *, catch the next sixteen 
loops together with a single, five chain, ‘one 
single around the stitch before the following 
loop, five chain, repeat from *; at the end of the 
gimp, work five chain, and catch the first eight 
loops on the other side together with a single, so 
that the pattern will alternate with that on the 
first side, then continue the pattern. The cro- 
chet must be quite loosely worked. Second row: 
three chain, one single on the second of the first 
five chain, three chain, a single on the following 
second stitch, three chain, a single on the second 
of the next five chain, *, three chain, a shell on 
the next single (for the shell, four times by turns 





put the wool around the needle, and take upa 


middle chain of the next three, and three chain. 
To connect the bands of gimp crochet, catch 
together the middle one of every three chain of 
both with a single, and work three chain between 
the singles. Having connected the four bands, 
work the edging around the outside as follows: 
First row: by turns a single on the middle of 
three chain, three chain. Second row: a single 
on the middle of the next three chain, two chain, 
four double on the middle of the following three 
chain, two chain, repeat. Third row: a single 
on the next single, two chain, four double 
between the middle two of the next four double, 
two chain, repeat. Fourth, fifth, and sixth 
rows: work as in the preceding row, but fn the 
last row work six double instead of four. 





CHILD’S HOOD, 


BY MRS. 


We give here an engraving of this pretty affair, 
and on the next page an-engraving of the detail 
for working the hood. The material is single 
zephyr, with a very fine bone crochet-needle. 

This hood is made in a circular form, and con- 
sists entirely of long stitches. The spaces seen 
in the detail for working the hood indicate where 
the drawing-string is to be inserted. There are 
eighteen rows in all. Begin in the centre, with 
an end of the wool tied in a small ring; into this 
ring, work eight long crochet-stitches, and in 
the next row work sixteen,.two in each loop. 
Increase in the next row, and again in the next 
row, only so many times as needed to keep the 
work flat; then increase two stitches in one, as 
seen in the engraving, but at intervals only, and 
not always on the same place. At the back, no 
increase at all, excepting in the first six rows, 
reckoning from the centre. A narrow ribbon 
drawn through the border-spaces draws the 
hood into form, to which bows-and-ends of rib- 
bon and strings are added. The edge is of silk. 
Seven chain—DC—stitches on each fourth 





stitch. 
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DETAIL OF CHILD'S HOOD. 


DESIGN ON SUPPLEMENT. 
BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


We give, on the Supplement folded in with { It is to be done in outline-stitch, on crash or 
this number, not only the pattern for the new ; other suitable material. It is so arranged, as 
and fashionable ‘Manteau Victoria,” but a { will be seen, as not to interfere with the dress- 
very beautiful design for a splasher, to be | 


pattern, and can be transferred in the usual way. 


pinned on the wall, back of a washstand. The ; ‘‘ Peterson” is the only magazine that gives these 


design is exceedingly appropriate and artistic. large-size patterns. 
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DESIGN FOR PAINTING ON SATIN, Ero. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


In the front of the number, we give another of § which ‘‘ Peterson ”’ has long been celebrated, and 
those costly and beautiful colored patterns for } which appear nowhere else, no other magazine 

















STRIPE 
being able to afford them. This pattern, at retail, 
would cost from fifty cents upward, yet we offer 
it to our hundred and fifty thousand subscribers 
for 1886, gratis, as a New-Year gift, with our best 
wishes for their happiness and long life. . 

The design is for painting on satin, silk, etc. 
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It may be used, when thus reproduced, for a 
dress or for a variety of purposes, according to 
the taste or wish of the lady painting it. 

Or it may be reproduced in embroidery, work- 
ing in Kensington-stitch or satin-stitch, and used 
for a curtain-border, table-cover border, etc. 





SCARF- 


BY MISS E. 


We give here a very pretty scarf-tidy, made 
of cream-colored Swiss, with large polka-dots 
woven in it. 


It is material that comes for curtains, and { 
can be bought for fifty cents a yard; one yard } 


and an eighth is sufficient for one. 

It is first hemmed on the sides with a very 
narrow hem, and the bottom with a hem two 
inches deep. The polka-dots are outlined with 
silver tinsel, and a network formed between 
them, of the tinsel. 


ween 


; 


TIDY. 


J. WELSH. 


This comes in balls at six cents each, and is 
sewed on in this way: Lay it around the polka- 
dot, a small space at a time, and catch it down 
with fine silk. The lines between can be 
marked on with a lead-pencil, and covered with 


the tinsel in the same manner. The ends are 


finished with lace. It is tied in a loose knot, 
and fastened on the corner of a large chair. 

It is nice work to pick up, and requires very 
little thought. It is quite a new idea—being, in 


¢ fact, the first pattern out. 
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STRIPE IN CROCHET, Erc. 


BY MRS. 
In the front of the number, we give a very 
pretty design of a lily, to be done in crochet, or 
it may be netted, and used with stripes of 
furniture-lace embroidered. The union makes 
@ pretty chair or sofa tidy. 
Again, it may be beaded on canvas, tacked 


JANE 


WEAVER. 

on stripes of short plush, or worked in cross- 
stitch. The canvas cut away on the left side 
of the work and the bottom also. The canvas 
{then drawn out on the right side and the top. 
} This mode of drawing away the threads of can- 
‘ vas prevents the ‘‘ roughing” of the stitches. 





EMBROIDERED. 











Useful for the ornamenting of children’s {and buttonhole stitch, with red and light-blue 
frocks, aprons, etc. Worked with fast-colored 3 cotton. D in point-russe, with brown cottcn 
‘cotton, on the designs woven in the material. in two shades. E in stem, feather, and satin 

Work A in point-russe, with red and dark- ; stitch, with red cotton. F in cross-stitch and 


blue cotton. B in satin-stitch and point-russe, } buttonhole-stitch, with red and blue cotton. 
with blue cotton in two shades. C in stem’ 
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WALLET-SHAPED WORK-BAG. 


For design, see front of number. Should be } 


Then another row, netting together another two 
netted with the coarsest netting-cotton procur- 


; 

} stitches in the same place. *. Now net twenty- 
able. Mesh half an inch wide. Largest steel four or thirty rows round, till an aperture is to be 
netting-needle. ; made, then as many rows as required forward 
} and back, not round, till the length of the open- 
less, if it is to be fastened to a lead cushion. } ing is sufficient. Then repeat from * and work 
Into the long loop, net five perfect stitches¢ tie ; to the end in the same way as commenced, or 
the cotton tight in which the stitches are netted. } this end may be made square. Then, of course, 
In the next row, two stitches in each loop. In there is no increase or decrease ; but, if both ends 
the third row, two stitches in each second loop. } are to be pointed, each side must be made alike. 
Continue to work this, increasing two stitches in The darning should be with maize-colored or 
each division of the row at each of the increased ; any other colored wool (six threads), the lining 
loops in the third row, but nowhere else. Sof crimson sateen. The tassels are made of 

Continue, thus till the wallet is sufficiently ; maize-colored wool, mingled with a few strands 
large. (See the white angles at the pointed end 3 of crimson silk. At the end of the wallet, five 
of the engraving.) This will be about twelve; strips of whalebone are covered with maize- 
rows, or, reckoned diagonally, twelve squares. } colored or crimson sateen, and sewed to the five 
The bag does not increase after this. } sides of the points. If it is wished to have the 

Net a row, making two loops together at each bag smaller, of course the meshes must be 
corner where increased in former rows. smaller and the cotton finer. 


Tie the cotton in a loop to go over the foot, or 
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EDITOR’S TABLE. 


EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. 
* Pererson’’ yor 1887. Magazine BetTeR THAN Ever ! 
—We offer this number to the public as a proof of the con- 
tinued enterprise and progress of ‘‘ Peterson.’ We also 
again call attention to the prospectus for 1887, on the last } 
page of the cover. We claim there that ‘‘ Peterson”’ is 
both beller and cheaper than any magazine of its kind. N 
Hence it has now, and has had. for years, the largest circu- 3 
lation of any lady’s-book in the United States. But, for § 
1887, it will be greatly improved. Among these improve- 3 
ments, as will be seen, are new type, a new cover, etc., etc. 
Remember that “ Peterson” is the only magazine that 
publishes, all the year through, steel-engravings; and a } 
steel-engraving is the finest and costliest of all engravings. } 
Its stories, too, are the best published: no lady’s-book has 
such contributors; and new writers, when of sufficient 
merit, are constantly being added, keeping ‘“‘ Peterson” 
always ‘“‘ahead.”’ In its fashion-department, it is c 


An Extra Copy or Tus MaGazine will be sent, as a 
premium, for two subscribers at $2.00 each, or $4.00 in all. 
Or an extra copy will be sent for three subscribers at $1.75 
each, or $5.25 in all. These offers are in answer to numer- 
ous inquirers, who wish to get up small clubs, and say they 
prefer an extra copy to any other premium. Such a 
premium certainly has this advantage: it keeps coming 
every month in the year. 

We have also redudéd our club of four, with an extra 
copy, from $1.62%4 each ($6.50 in all) to $1.60 each ($6.40 in 
all), so many of our friends complaining that the extra two 
and a half cents are such an inconvenient amount to collect. 
For our club of five, at $1.60 each ($8.00 in all), we give, 
r ber, two premiums, the extra copy of the magazine, 
and either the superb illustrated ‘‘ Book of Beauty’ or the 
splendid large-size engraving (21 x 27), ‘‘ Mother’s Darling.” 
If only the extra copy is asked for, however, for this club, a 








+i 





to be pre-eminent; its styles are the newest and most 
elegant, direct from Paris, always; and its superb colored $ 
plates are printed from steel, and colored by hand, the 
only ones of the kind in the United States! Where but 
one magazine is taken, ‘‘ Peterson’’ should be it ; and every 
family of refinement should take at least one magazine. 

We continue to offer four kinds of clube. For one kind, 
the premium is the unrivaled illustrated ‘‘ Book of Beauty,”’ 
or the large engraving, ‘‘ Mother’s Darling,’’ whichever is 
preferred. For another kind, the premium is a copy of 
* Peterson” for 1887. For still larger clubs, there are { 
more premiums, for which see the prospectus. No other 
magazine offers such inducements for getting up clubs. ; 
Only our immense circulation enables us to do it. 

Now is the time to get up clubs. Every lady will subscribe 
for ‘ Peterson,” if its merits and cheapness be fairly put 
before her. Go to work at once. A specimen will be sent, 
gratis, if written for in good faith. 

THe FASHIONABLE MATERIALS for this winter may be $ 
summed up in a few words. Silk will be little worn ; § 
woolen material will have the preference. Vicugna, ben- i 
galine, bure de Palestine, sanglier, and the ever-popular } 
serge will share favoritism. Large checks will take a fresh > 
lease of life, but these should be chosen with care; people of 
short stature will be wise to continue with their stripes. } 
Corsages will be heavily embroidered, and extravagantly ; 
large buttons will be carried on waistcoats. The tournure 
is rapidly diminishing in size, and underskirts with stiff 
flounces are taking its place, which is more graceful. 


s 


THe ONLY Fasuton-Letters really written in Paris are 
those that appear in ‘“‘ Peterson,” from the pen of the 
accomplished wife of the American Vice-Consul, Mrs. Lucy 
H. Hooper. Other lady’s-books pretend to have such 
letters: but they are concocted in America, and are alto- 
gether a ‘“‘delusion and snare.’ If you wish to know the 
real Paris fashion, you must come to ‘‘Peterson’’: for no 
other lady’s-book has enterprise enough to pay for real 
Paris letters. 

*“*Can’t Keep House Witnovut It.”°—A gentleman from 
Janica, Ill., subscribes for his wife, and says: ‘‘My wife 
thinks she couldn’t keep house without it. It is a great { 
favorite hereaway.”’ 
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itable ded will be made from the eight dollars. 


Munxacsy’s ‘‘Curist Berore Priate.’’—This wonder- 
ful picture, one of the most powerful and realistic ever 
painted, and which attracted thousands daily wherever 
exhibited in Europe, has been brought to the United States, 
and is now on exhibition at New York. Everybody is 
enthusiastic over it. To show how ‘“ Peterson”’ is always 
ahead, we had this great picture engraved some years ago, as 
one of our premium-pictures. We offer it now, again, for 
getting up clubs, instead of either of the other premiums, if 
preferred. To subscribers, we will furnish it for fifty cents, 
the mere cost of printing. To persons not subscribers, the 
price is one dollar. It is such an engraving as could not 
be bought at a dealer’s for less than five dollars. 


Our New Cover preserves, as will be seen, ‘‘the old 
familiar look”’’ of ‘‘ Peterson,” without which the magazine 
would seem a stranger, instead of a friend of years’ standing. 
The alterations are only in the details. The substitution of 
the panel at the bottom, with Minerva in the centre, and 
the symbols of art, music, literature, and domestic life, 
instead of what was there before, is, we think, a great 
improvement. 

‘“*A Necessity or My Lirg.”’—A lady at Wilmington, 
Del., who subscribed for 1886, has sent us already a club 
of nine, all new subscribers for 1887, and says: “I sub- 
scribed last year, and would not like to dispense with it, 
as it seems to me one of the necessities of my life. I think 
there will be more subscribers at New-Year.” 

Wuere is Any OrHeR Lapy’s-Book—or, for the matter 
of that, any magazine whatever—with such an array of 
first-class contributors as is to be found in ‘ Peterson’’ this 
month? Any one of them would be called “‘a card” in any 
other magazine. But we give such “cards’’ every month. 

“Grows BETTER ALL THE TIME.””—A lady, sending us 
a club, writes: ‘‘It grows better and better all the time— 
unlike other magazines, that grow less interesting each 
year.”” Yes, the motto of “ Peterson” is: Onward! 

“THINK 1T UNsurPassep.”’—A lady, renewing her sub- 
scription, writes from River Falls, Wis. : ‘‘I am a constant? 
reader of your magazine, and think it unsurpassed.” 








NOTICES OF 


NEW BOOKS. 








Tue ‘Book or Beauty,’ AND OTHER PREMIUMS.—One ?} THE PATTERNS IN “ PETERSON.’’—A lady from Indiana 
of our beautiful premiums to persons getting up clubs Sor § writes: ‘* I make a present of the magazine to my daughter ; 
“* Peterson,” for 1887, is the ‘Book of Beauty.’’ This } but it does not go out of the family: nor will it ever. 
unrivaled gift-book is a volume of poetry, devoted to fair 3 I cannot speak too highly of it. I have used the patterns, 
women, and illustrated with nine steel-portraits of celebrated } and they are perfection itself. I have just received the 
beauties, etc., etc. It is bound in patent morocco, gilt, and ; premiums on two tidies that I sent to the fair, the patterns 
will be an ornament for any centre-table. Every lady $ having been taken from ‘Peterson.’ One I crocheted, the 


should have a copy of it. To earn a copy, it is only neces- 
sary to get up a club for ‘* Peterson.” 

Another of our premiums is a fine large steel-engraving, 
size twentyone by twentyseven inches, called ‘* Mother’s 
Darling.’’ ‘To secure it, you have only to get up a club for 
**Peterson.’? Or both it and the ‘* Book of Beauty ’’ can be 
had by getting up one of our larger clubs. 

Another of our premiums will be an extra copy of the 
magazine for 1887. Many persons will prefer this to any 
other premium. But it, and one or both of the other pre- 
miums, can be earned by getting up certain large clubs. 
See the Prospectus for all these. 

In short, for 1887, “‘ Peterson” will not only be more 
desirable than ever, but the premiums for getting up clubs 
are more beautiful and even costly. Now is the time to get up 
clubs, Begin at once. 


other I worked on Java canvas.” 

““NgEp iT Worse THAN Ever.”’—A lady recently mar- 
ried writes to us: ‘‘I took your magazine before I was 
married, and afterward thought I could do without it; but 
I find I need it worse than ever.” 





NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 

Queen of the Kitchen. With One Thousand Receipts. 1 vol., 
12mo. Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson & Brothers.—For prac- 
tical everyday purpose, this is the best cook-book published. 
It contains more than a thousand receipts, most of them 

from Southern kitchens, compiled when Southern cooking— 
$ always pre-eminent—was at its best. Francatelli’s Cook- 
§ Book is uneurpassed in its way—for what are called “‘ French 


Skirts Composep or THREE FLOUNCES, such as were worn } dishes,” it has no rival—but, for an ordinary table, and 
about twenty years ago, are to be revived ; embroidered lace ? especially an American one, this “‘Queen of the Kitchen” 
being a material that will be extensively used. Of course, it } Jeads all others. It ought to be in every fumily: for, with 
is not everyone that possesses or can afford real old lace, but } jt, any woman can be her own cook, or can tell a maid- 
the imitations are so lovely that no lady need be afraid of $ servant how to cook; and nicely-cooked dishes, if ladies 
wearing them. Machine-made laces are now brought to ? put knew it, are a great assistance in making husband and 


perfection, and, as we change our dresses nowadays more 
frequently than our grandmothers did, a number of lace 
skirts would be costly; but, as a black lace dress now occu- 
pies the same place as black silk did in the days of the past, 
no lady’s wardrobe can be considered complete without at 
least one, and that one should be of the best. Beads are 
much used for embroidery, the gold, steel, ruby, and irides- 
cent kinds each having adherents. 

“JostAH ALLEN’S WIFE” ON MAGAZINE- BorROWING.— 
A particularly racy sketch by “Josiah Allen’s Wife” 
reappears in this number, the subject being ‘‘ Borrowing 
*Peterson.’’? We were induced to reprint it in consequence 
of so many. complaints about ‘‘borrowing.”’ Those who 
have read it before will thank us for the chance to read it 
again, while to most of our readers it will be new, it having 
first been printed nearly twenty yearsago. ‘‘ Josiah Allen’s 
Wife’? has rarely written anything so good. Others of her 
articles, which we have on hand, but have never yet been 
able to print, will appear during the year. 


“TureE CHEERS” For “‘ Pererson.’’—A lady, sending us 
a club, writes: ‘‘I wish that every person who has the 
honor of getting up clubs for you could meet somewhere in 
your good old Quaker City, in a body, and give you a hearty 
hand-shake and three rousing cheers, in appreciation of all 
you have done and are still doing for us. To think that, for 
the little trouble we take in getting up clubs, you present us 
with not only the magazine, which alone is worth twice its 
weight in gold, but two other premiums! Why, I cannot 
understand how you can afford to do it. May God bless 
you, and may you live forever.” 


Fancy Murrs WILL BE FasHioNABLe this winter, and 
will be even more popular than fur ones, for the reason 
that they admit of greater change, and can be easily made 
to match the costume. The prettiest we have seen are 
made both in velvet and plush, and are in the form of 
a bag gathered at the top, and much trimmed with bows 
and long loops of narrow ribbon; others, in beige felt 
guipure, are lined with satin of bright color—such as red, 
blue, pistachio- green, etc. At the top, a nest of ribbon 
loops to match, ; 


3 household happy. 
Dora. By Alfred Tennyson. Illustrated. 1 vol., small 4to. 

Boston: Lee & Shepard.—If anyone wishes to make a New- 
$ Year gift, this is just what is required for the purpose. 
3 No present is so refined as a book—far ahead of any 

bric-a-brac, in fact; and this is about the most dainty and 
elegant book that one could possibly wish. The illus- 
trations are by W. L. Taylor, and they have been drawn 
and engraved under the supervision of G. T. Andrew— 
a guarantee that they are first-class in every respect. 

The Family. An Historical and Social Study. By Charles 
Franklin Thwing and Carrie F. Butler Thwing. 1 vol., 8vo. 
Boston: Lee & Shepard.—In this handsome volume, we have 
given, in popular form, the latest knowledge, as well as the 
latest theory, as to the origin and development of the 
family. It is really very exhaustive, is written in excellent. 
3 English, and can honestly be commended. 

; Zitka; or, The Trials of Raissa. By Henry Gréville. 

1 vol., 12mo. Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson & Brothers.— 
A new edition of one of the very best of Madame Gréville’s: 
Russian novels—indeed, one of the very best novels written 
in this generation. Madame Gréville’s Russian novels are 
all good ; but this is altogether the best of them. 

Vera Nevill. By Mrs. H. Lovett Cameron. 1 vol., 12mo. 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Company.—There is unusual 
force in this novel. The character of the heroine is drawn 
with great power, while the incidents fit into each other 
with rare skill, leading up to the denouement with an 
artistic fitness not often seen. 

A Boston Girl’s Ambition. By Virginia F. Townsend. 1 vol., 
12mo. Boston: Lee & Shepard.—Miss Townsend has always. 
had a large circle of readers. Her “‘ But a Philistine’ was 
especially popular. This, however, we think, will be found 
the most interesting of all her novels. 

Once Again. By Mrs. Forrester. 1 vol., 12mo. Phila- 
delphia: J. B. Lippincott Company.—A well-told story, by 
the author of ‘‘I have Lived and Loved”: one of the most 
entertaining, indeed, of the season. 

All Taut; or, Rigging the Boat. By Oliver Optic. 1 vol., 
3 12mo. Boston: Lee & Shepard.—Another of the popular 
2 “* Boat-Builder Series.’ It would make a capital New-Year 
¢ gift for a boy. 
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OUR ARM-CHAIR. 
Eprtors Say “ Peterson”? Is Best AND CHEAPEST.—The 
newspapers pr this the best and cheapest 





of the lady’s-books ; and, as editors see all the magazines, ; 


this verdict may be relied on as impartial. 
dreds of notices to this effect. 
** Peterson improves every year: in short, it is the cheapest 
and best for ladies: every lady should take it.”’ The 
Waterville (N. Y.) Reflex says: 


We have hun- 
Says the Denver (Ind.) Sun : 


books: Peterson promises even better things, however, and 3 


he always keeps his promises: how he can afford to keep 
improving, as he does, is a standing wonder ; in short, the 
magazine will be, as heretofore, the cheapest and best.” 
The Harrisburg (Pa.) Patriot says: ‘Its illustrations are 
always art-works of the highest order.’ The Wyoming 
(Iowa) Journal says: ‘‘ Not only one of the cheapest, but 
very best magazines published ; it should be in every well- 
regulated household.”” The Fort Madison (Iowa) Democrat 
says: ‘* Peterson has no rival,’’ The Toledo (Ohio) Bee says : 
**In its literary, fashion, and household departments, it is 
unrivaled : as a fashion-magazine, if stands at the head of its 
class.”’” The Saugerties (N. Y.) Telegraph says: ‘‘ Peterson 
is the queen of the lady’s-books ; the matter is always of the 
purest and most edifying character, and it is furnished by the 
most cultured lady-authors of the day : the magazine should 
be in every family.’ The Prairie du Chien (Wis.) Union 
says: ‘*The stories are all from the pens of eminent 
writers.”” The Athol (Mass.) Chronicle says: 
first-class.’ The Clinton (Wis.) Herald says: ‘‘ The best of 
the fashion-books.’’ The Paris (Lll.) Gazette says: “A real 
pearl of beauty is this last number, with the handsomest 
steel-engraving we have seen for many a day.”’ 
tum (Pa.) Times says: 
of unusual power: every lady should take this magazine: 
it is really a household necessity.”’ 
Progress says: ‘The steel-engraving is alone worth the 
price of the number: we rarely see such a beautiful work 
of art, or a picture so impressive : 
is replete with the original stories for which 
famous.”’ 


“As usual, 


* Peterson’ is 
The Suncook (N. H.) Journal says: ‘As a 
lady’ s-book, indispensable in the family, ‘ Peterson’ has no 
rival.’’ We could fill pages with similar notices, But 
these are sufficient to show new subscribers what editors 
think of this magazine. 





HOLIDAY-PASTIME. 

Littte Rep Ripine-Hoop, Erc., Erc. —In our December 
number, we gave a description of some pretty tableaux for 
children, at this holiday-season, which we had witnessed. 
We add here a few more. A favorite one was Little Red 
Riding-Hood. For a background, a large folding-screen 
was bent about in various weys. A fox’s head appeared 
looking over the top of one of its folds, and Little Red Rid- 
ing-Hood stood knocking at another leaf, as if it were a 
door. She was dressed as usual, and with a basket on her 
arm. Large plants and ferns were placed on benches of 
different height, to form a background. In the second 
scene, the fox’s head was in a pillow in a bed, which was 
arranged with blankets and sheets. Red Riding-Hood 


stood by, with her hand on the bed and her basket on the $ 


floor. The plants, of course, were removed for this scene. 

Afternoon-tea was the next tableau. A small table was 
set with little tea-things, and at this table one little girl 
was seen standing, with a milk-jug in her hand,opposite a 
child sitting down, with a large old-fashioned bonnet slung 
on ber arm. The child standing up was dressed in an old- 
fashioned lilac muslin dress, very full, and rather long ; 
short-puffed sleeves, a broad old-gold colored sash, and 
beads round the neck. The other child wore a pink dress } 
~with crimson sash and white beads. 


“The very queen of lady’s- 3 


The Taren- } 
“The stories are all original and ° 


The Lexington (Tenn.) 


besides this, the number : 


$ This little scene was followed by the ‘‘ Four Seasons."’ 
Spring, dressed in white, was found kneeling at Summer's 
feet, when the curtain went up. Summer had her lap full 
$ of flowers ; she was dressed in very pale-green, and held up 
a wreath of roses before Spring. Autumn was dressed in 
brown, with large real autumn-tinted vine-leaves sewed in 
a garland round her dress, and holding a basket of fruit on 
2 her head. Winter was dressed in a white fur cloak and 
§ beard, standing with bent frame, leaning on a stick. 
3 Dresden China followed the Four Seasons, and for this a 
fireplace was arranged at the end of the room by means of a 
broad shelf placed across two high square pedestals. This 
was draped with curtains, and a valance with a vase of 
flowers and other ornaments placed on the mantelpiece. 
The fireplace was arranged with charcoal and logs of wood. 
A shepherd and shepherdess were seen standing on either 
side of the mantelpiece. The boy was dressed in blue and 
white striped coat, blue waistcoat, blue and white striped 
knee-breeches, The shepherdess had on a blue and white 
$ striped short petticoat, blue pointed waistband, and a full 
white muslin body. Each child had a little crook. The 
3 light was dim, only two reflectors being used. The piano 
? anda lady who sang Molloy’s song of ‘‘ Dresden China” 
’ were hidden from view. The children stood quite motion- 
less during the singing of the first verse, on either side of 
¢ the mantelpiece, which was much higher than themselves. 
3 The shepherd stood with his hand on his heart, and the 
 shepherdess with her head turned half sideways, both look- 
$ ing at each other. At the second verse, where it comes in 
¢ “*he took her wee sweet hand, and, to and fro, in a measure 
slow, they danced a saraband,” they slowly took hands, 
¢ came forward a little, and, hand in hand, went round 
slowly together with a sliding step, and, at the words 
“as, dancing on, they fade away, and in the shadows 
; die,’’ they resumed their places again, remaining motion- 
> less as before, till the song was ended. A hamper, appar- 
§ ently full gf mistletoe, was next brought in—the fireplace, 
etc., being concealed by a bright screen—and the head of 
the smallest child appeared over the top of the basket. She 
held a scroll up with the words ‘* Merry Christmas,” cut 
out in scarlet and silver, fastened on it. The whole perform- 
ance lasted an hour, and several people were occupied in 
3 dressing the four little children who acted. Between each 
scene, some appropriate music was played, which prevented 
the little pause being noticed. 
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OUR ARM-CHATIR. 

“ UNEQUIVOCALLY THE Best.’’—The Des Moines (Iowa) 
Times says: ‘*The most truly elegant and reliable of all 
lady’s-publications is unequivocally ‘ Peterson’s Magazine,’ 
of Philadelphia, Unlike the other publications for the fair 
sex, the standard character of ‘ Peterson’ never fluctuates. 
It has steadily maintained its unparalleled excellence for 
nearly half a century. ‘Peterson’ is sought and read by 
the ladies squarely on its merits, which have established 
3 themselves in their hearts and minds, ‘ Peterson’ has been 

read by the great-grandmother, grandmother, mother, and 
5 daughter of the majority of American families, and thus 
} holds its place without fear of imitators or competitors. 
For 1887, ‘Peterson’ will be better than ever, and the 
ladies of Des Moines can safely rely upon it as a fashion- 
guide, to say nothing of its delightful literature. It will 
publish in 1887 six special novelets and one hundred short 
stories, nine hundred wood-engraved fashion-plates, four- 
teen steel-engravings, fourteen full-page colored patterns, 
3 and twelve double-page richly-colored fashion-plates—in all, 
> twelve hundred pages for two dollars,”’ 

; en 
THE THEATRICAL PROGRAMME says: ‘‘ Edenia, having 
$ become the favorite perfume of the beau-monde, has now 
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found its way into the theatrical world, and such celebrated { a little bacon or pork dripping—no suet or eggs. This to 


actresses as Miss Mary Anderson, Miss Ellen Terry, and 
Madame Sarah Bernhardt are loud in singing its praises. 
One of the chief advantages of the exquisite scent of 
Edenia is that its perfume remains the same for days and 
days, after it has been put on the handkerchief or sachet, 
and in this respect alone it may be said to eclipse all other 
preparations for the toilette.” 

We Wovutp CaLt THE ATTENTION of our readers to the 
advertisement of the large and well-known seed-house of 
Peter Henderson & Co., 35 and 37 Cortland Street, New 
York, that appears on the third advertising-page in this 
issue. The new ‘Butterfly Pansy” is the most beautiful 
variety that has come under our notice. We would advise 
anyone interested in flower or vegetable culture to send 
for his new catalogue, which is sent for eight cents, in 
stamps, to pay postage and packing. 

Hussanps SHovutp Insist—in a gentle manner, of 
course—upon having the ladies of the family use Button’s 
Raven -Gloss on their shoes. It is more economical than 
other dressings, and makes shoes always look new. 

You “‘ Are Nor CuEatep.”—A lady at West Baden, Ind., 
writes: ‘‘ All praise your book as the best, and say they are 
not cheated when they subscribe for it.” 





OUR NEW COOK-BOOK. 


B@ Every Receipt in this Cook- Book has been tested by a 
practical housekeeper. 

SOUP AND OYSTERS. 

Oysters on Toast.—Kighteen large oysters, or double that 
quantity of smaller ones, must be put in their own liquor 
into a very hot oven for three minutes. Put two ounces of 
butter to melt in a small saucepan, and, when liquefied, add 
a teaspoonful of dry flour, stirring it till quite smooth. 
Add a few spoonfuls of cream and let the mixture just 
boil up. Then put the oysters and their liquor to this, 
season with pepper and salt, and pour the whole over two 
or three slices of good buttered toast cut into smallish 
pieces on a hot dish. Garnish with slices of lemon. A very 
important item in cookery is cracker-crumb, and another 
way of serving oysters on toast is to let them boil up in their 
own liquor and add a tablespoonful of cracker-crumb, 
another of butter, a teaspoonful of lemon-juice, pepper, salt, 
and cayenne to taste. When all have boiled for one 
minute, serve them as above. 

Potato Soup.—Put two ounces of butter into a saucepan, 
cut two large onions into slices and fry a nice brown in the 
butter ; add three pints of milk, and mix smoothly with it 
one pint of mashed potatoes, pepper and salt to taste; heat it 
almost to boiling-point, and serve with dried herbs. 

Oyster Sauté.—Four or five dozen oysters are necessary, 
according to size. Let them drain in a colander, season 
with pepper and salt, roll them in finely-pounded biscuit- 
crumb, and fry crisp and brown in butter. These should 
also be served on hot toast. 

MEAT AND POULTRY. 

Boiled Turkey and Pickled Pork.—A turkey of eight pounds, 
or of any weight, will take a quarter of an hour to each 
pound to cook; one of eight pounds, two hours. Turkey 
and fowls to be put into fast-boiling water, and the time 
reckoned from the moment the water boils up, and then be 
boiled slowly (the water just bubbling) for the time required ; 
if boiled too fast, the flesh will be broken by the violent 
bubbling of the water. The stomach and crop of the turkey 
to be well cleaned and washed ; then the crop to be stuffed 
with forcemeat of breadcrumb, a teaspoonful of flour, 
& little nutmeg, two tablespoonfuls of chopped parsley, 








be made into firm balls with a little milk, and stuffed hard 
into the crop. Then truss the bird, and cook it either in 
boiling water or in stock made from bones. Serve over it 
good butter-sauce made with milk. A very good and 
relishing addition is sausages of good flavor, each cut into 
three pieces, dipped in egg and breadcrumb, fried brown 
and somewhat crisp. The pickled pork should be boiled 
twenty minutes to each pound; if a pickled tongue, then 
twentyfive or thirty minutes to each pound, according to its 
thickness. 

Roast Chickens.—Procure, if possible, chickens with whole 
breast-bones, truss them neatly, and let them be carefully 
singed ; put an onion, and a piece of salt butter equal to it 
in bulk, inside each chicken; tie a piece of buttered paper 
or a slice of bacon over the breast, and roast at a moderate: 
fire, basting frequently with the butter. Time of roasting, 
about half an hour. About ten minutes before they are 
done, remove the paper or bacon, and sprinkle them freely 
with salt. Serve with plain gravy in a boat—not in the 
dish ; garnish with thin slices of broiled bacon rolled up. 

Roast Turkey.—Stuffed the same as for boiled turkey, to- 
have brown gravy and egg or bread sauce. Egg sauce: the: 
eggs to be boiled hard, the whites chopped fine, and the- 
yolks very little, and to be stirred into the sauce after the: 
white portion is heated. 

A Scrag of Mutton, stewed gently for three hours or more 
in three pints of water, is an excellent dish. A cupful of 
rice or pearl-barley should be washed separately and thrown 
into the water when it boils. The liquor will make excel- 
lent broth, and the mutton will be tender and good. If 
barley be used for this dish, the broth should be used 
quickly, as it will soon sour. 

VEGETABLES. 

Rice Croquettes.—Boil a handful of rice in just as much 
water as the rice will wholly absorb when done. When the. 
rice has absorbed all the water, stir in a small piece of fresh 
butter, some grated or very finely minced ham, and some 
grated Parmesan cheese; add pepper and salt to taste, and 
spread out the rice ona plate; when cold, fashion it into 
the shape of croquettes; then egg, breadcrumb, and fry in 
plenty of hot lard to a golden color. 

To Use Cold Potatoes.—An excellent way to warm over 
potatoes is to put a lump of butter into a saucepan; as it 
melts, add a tablespoonful of flour, stirring it so that it will 
not burn, then pour in a cup of sweet milk—if half cream, 
it will be all the better; season with salt and pepper; stir it 
with a spoon so that the ingredients will be well mixed, 
then put in sliced cold-boiled potatoes; let them boil fora 
few moments; send to the table hot. 

DESSERTS. 

Rice and Apple Pudding.—Boil an ounce of ground rice in 
half a pint of new milk, and mix with it the pulp of eight 
large apples, four ounces of loaf-sugar, and a few drops of 
essence of lemon, Whisk the whites of three eggs and mix 
with the other ingredients, pour into a well-buttered mold, 
and let it steam in a saucepan of boiling water for one hour, 
then turn it out carefully. It can be eaten hot or cold; if 
the former, pour a custard or sweet sauce around it; if the 
latter, serve with sifted sugar over and a garniture of pre- 
served fruit. Quinces may be used instead of lemon to 
flavor this, but they must be well boiled. 

Blanc-Mange.—It is better, if possible, to soak the gelatine 
for this cream all night, because it will then dissolve in 
warm liquid; whereas, if it is only lightly soaked, the milk 
must be boiling. Warm three gills of milk or cream, and 
dissolve in it half an ounce of gelatine, previously soaked in 
half a gill of water. Sweeten to taste, and flavor with 
extract of vanilla. When nearly cold, stir into the blanc- 
mange the whites of two or three eggs beaten to a strong 
froth. This blanc-mange will be found light and nourish- 
ing in cases of great weakness, 
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Fritlers,—Delicious fritters may have stale bread for the } 
foundation ; if care be taken in removing any or all of the 
crust that is dark-brown, the fritters will be light-colored 5 
and very inviting in appearance. Eggs are a good addition 
in the proportion of four eggs to one quart of sweet milk ; 
a saltspoonful of salt and four or five slices of bread are also 
required, The bread should lie soaking in the milk for two 
hours. It can be broken into small bits, and then it will 
not be lumpy. 

New-Year Pudding.—Take a half-pound each of currants 
and raisins, and a quarter-pound of Sultana raisins, a half- 
pound each of breadcrumb, chopped suet, and moist sugar, 
a quarter-pound of boiled carrots, two tablespoonfuls of 
marmalade, three ounces of candied peel, a little allspice, a 
few pounded and blanched almonds, three eggs, and a tea- 
spoonful of brandy ; mix all well together, and boil for six 
hours. 

Spanish Fritters,—Cut some slices of bread into any shape 
you like, pour a very little brandy on each piece ; mix two 
eggs with two spoonfuls of flour and a little milk; cover 
the pieces of bread with this batter, let them rest for half an 
hour, then fry in lard or butter, and serve hot with a little 
preserve on each fritter. 
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CAKES. 

Sponge-Cake.—Take the weight of half a pound in eggs 
and a half-pound of castor-sugar, whisk the eggs and sugar 
over boiling water till lukewarm; a wire whisk is best. 
Have the mixture in a large basin, and set this well into 
the top of a’ saucepan of water that has quite boiled. 
When it has become lukewarm, take it off the water and 
whisk till cold, white, and thick; add six ounces of finely- 
silted flour, stir in lightly. Prepare the mold thus: clarify, 
in a small pan, two ounces of butter, do not let it boil, skim 
it, and keep back the sediment, pour it into a jar, put in 
one teaspoonful of flour, stir till quite cold. Rub the mold 3 
evenly all over with this, then sprinkle in very finely-sifted } 
sugar, shaking out all that will not adhere. Pour in the 3 
cake-mixture, and bake from one and a half to two hours. 3 

Rich Pound-Cake.—Ten ounces of fine flour, a half-pound 
of sifted sugar, four eggs, a half-pound of butter, the grated 5 
rind of one lemon, two ounces of chopped candied peel 
mixed, three ounces of currants, and three ounces of sul- $ 
tanas. Put the butter into a large bowl, beat it with the 
hand to a cream, then put in the sugar and go on beating, 
then a quarter of the flour and one egg, and so on till eggs 
and flour are all in; work well with the hand, grate in the 
lemon, add the candied peel and fruit, and mix all together. 
Oil the cake-tin well, and tie a band of oiled paper outside 
the tin. Bake in a moderate oven two hours. 

Golden Cake.—Beat six ounces of butter and one pint of 
powdered sugar till very light, add one gill of milk, the 
yolks of six eggs, one teaspoonful of vanilla, and one and a 
half pints of Hungarian or the finest flour, with which one 
teaspoonful of baking-powder has been mixed; add half a 
pint of raisins cut small, Place the cake in a small } 
dripping-pan and bake. It should, when baked, be one 
and a half inches thick. 
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FASHIONS FOR JANUARY. 

Fia. 1.—Eventna-Dress, 0F BLUE SILK AND BLUE TULLE. 
The deep-fiounced silk skirt is laid in small lengthwise 
plaiting. The upper part of the skirt is plain. The blue 3 
tulle overskirt is plaited full to the bodice, and caught up 3 
‘at the bottom underneath, forming a kind of puff. The 3 
tulle is put full on the plain silk bodice, and has bretelles 
of blue silk, finished with a ribbon bow at the waist. 
Small puffed sleeves. Blue flowers in the hair. 

Fic. .—Evenine-Dress, OF WuHite Gauze. The bottom 
of the skirt is trimmed with a deep-plaited flounce. At the 
back, the skirt falls in full folds. The front is draped with 
white lace, and is caught up on the hips on the left side 
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with loops of white satin ribbon. The bodice is of eilk, 
and is round at the waist, with lengthwise plaiting of the 
gauze in front. A bow of white satin ribbon on the right 
shoulder, and a band of white daisies on the left. Daisies 
in the hair. 

Fig. 1.—EvENING-DrEss, OF HELIOTROPE-COLORED SILK. 
The bottom of the skirt is trimmed with a deep ruffle, laid 
in large box-plaits. At the lower edge, it is finished with 
a binding of satin, of the color of the dress. An overdress 
of tulle, embroidered in floss-silk, is caught up on the left 
side with long bow-and-ends of heliotrope-colored satin 
ribbon, which passes around the waist and is caught by 
a mother-of-pearl crescent. The silk bodice has a bertha 
of the silk, caught in front and on the shoulders with 
mother-of-pearl crescents. Heliotrope-colored plumes in 
the hair. 

Fic. 1v.—Evenina-Dress, OF SuLPHUR-CoLORED SURAH. 
The skirt is laid in wide box-plaits. The full paniers are 
gathered into the waist, and are caught up at the sides with 
bow-and-ends of black velvet ribbon. The front of the 
skirt is plain and of the sulphur-colored silk, over which 
fall two deep flounces of white lace. The high bodice has 
a low vest of black velvet, which is laced down the front, 
and is deeper than the silk bodice. The plastron is of white 
lace, The collar and cuffs are of black velvet. Bouquet 
of red roses on the left side of the neck. 

Fic. v.—EveninG- Dress, or Lignt-GREEN SILK, with 
overdress of light-green tulle studded with green balls. 
The back of the skirt is of emerald-green velvet, laid in 
full plaits, and the bottom of the skirt is edged with the 
same velvet. The side-panels are of rich gold brocade, and 
finished on the hips and at the bottom with rosettes of 
green velvet. The long pointed bodice is of the light silk. 
covered with the tulle, and trimmed with green velvet 
bands and rosettes. The sleeves are of white lace. Yellow 
chrysanthemums in the hair. 

Fig. vi.—WaLkinc- Dress, or MuLBERRy - CoLORED 
Founfé-Ciroru. The underskirt is plain, with panels of 
black fur, separated by plaiting of black velvet. The 
drapery of the overskirt is full. The short pointed bodice 
has fur cuffs, yoke, and collar. Black felt hat, trimmed 
with black fur and mulberry-colored feather. 

Fic. vui.—Bonnet, oF BLack SILK, studded with black 
jet. It has a coronet-brim, and is trimmed with yellow 
wings and an aigrette. 

Fig. Vill.—AIGRETTE FOR THE Harr, composed of bows 
of red ribbon and a jet ornament. 

Fig. 1X.—WALKING-DREsS, OF PLAID AND PLAIN WOOLEN 
MarTeriaL. The bottom of the underskirt, the plaited 
side-panels, and bodice are of dark-green woolen. The 
drapery, front and back, is of green-and-blue plaid woolen, 
The simulated vest under the plain bodice is also of the 
plaid. Green felt hat. 

Fic. x.—Hat, oF Buack Feit, trimmed with a band of 
black fur, and a large bow of red ribbon at the side. 

Fig. x1.—NoRFOLK JACKET, OF CHESTNUT-BROWN E.astic 
Cuiotn. This jacket is laid in plaits at the back as well as 
in front. The belt is of ribbed ottoman ribbon, and the 
collar and cuffs are trimmed with coffee-colored lace. 

Fig. x11.—WALKING-DreEss, or BLack CASHMERE. The 
back is slightly draped, and the sides are laid in panels. 
The jacket is of brown sealskin, cut to fit the figure, and 
has a tippet and cuffs of sable-fur, The muff is also of 
sable. This jacket is very beautiful made of seal-colored 
plush, and trimmed with fur. Brown felt hat, trimmed 
with stiff loops. 

Fig. x111.—Capz, Mape or Heavy Rissep Six. The 
underfronts fit the figure closely, and are pointed, as is also 
the back. The cape reaches to the waist, and is edged with 
ball-fringe. It is full at the shonlders, and is lined with 
shot-silk. 

Fig. x1v.—Japot, oF EitHer SuRAH SILK OR BEADED 
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Net. nt, _ and band down the centre are gathered, » jackets worn with these are made with a good deal of spring 
and there if'a cravat-bow in front. 3 at the back, to allow of nice fitting over the tournure, and 

Fig. xv.—WALKING- Dress, oF Brown Wooten. The } generally slope a little deeper toward the front. 
underskirt is of plaid woolen, in two shades of brown and $ Collars are made as high as they can comfortably be 
écru-color. It is inade quite plain. The apron-front is § worn—indeed, often so high that they are exceedingly 
square at the bottom, and is draped on the hips. The } uncomfortable—though, during the summer, a strong effort 
bottom of the skirt should have weights in it, to keep it in } was made to lower them, and expose the throat very fully. 
place. The back is full and slightly draped. The bodice Fur of every kind is used to trim walking-dresses; but 
has a binding—vest, collar, and cuffs—of the plaid. Large } black or gray Astrakhan is the most popular. For those 
hat of brown velvet, with brown feathers. persons who do not wish to go to the expense of the real 

Figs. xvi AND Xvil.—Back AND Front or A Jacket. } fur, the excellent imitation of black or gray Astrakhan 
The front-view also shows the effect of a cape, to be worn } is admirable; it is called “Astrakhan-cloth.” 
with the jacket when additional warmth is desired. In some respect, the same rule applies to the evening-dress, 

Fic. xvul.—Murr, oF SEALSKIN, with bead -and - tassel § the ordinary house-dress, and the walking-dress: all are 
trimming. > made of more than one material, often of three, and very 

Fig. x1x.—Co.LLar, OF SEALSKIN, made wide to fit the } often of two or three colors. But great care must be taken 
neck closely. to combine the colors well, or a vulgar appearance will be 

Fic. xx.—Hovse-Dress, or Sorr ALtmonp-CoLorep $ given to the toilette. 

WooLen, plaided with pale-blue stripes. The skirt is laid Lace is much used, especially for evening-dress, and; the 
in plaiting of the stripes, with panels of plain almond- § new imitation is so wonderful in beauty, and so cheap, that 
colored woolen. The overskirt is of the plaid material, } it comes within reach of even a modest purse. 

draped. The bodice is also of the plaid material, with Mantles and wraps are of all descriptions. As we have 
a vest of the plain almond-colored woolen. At the back, said before, the long wrap is the most comfortable and 
the plaid joins in points, to give a good shape to the figure, ; most generally useful ; but the shorter one is more dressy 

Fig. xx1.—Hovuse- Dress, of HELIOTROPE AND GREEN } and jaunty. Fur wraps are much worn, but are expensive. 
Srripep Suran. The deep flounce is laid in side-plaiting. § Cloth and velvet trimmed with fur are very fashionable. 
The long overdress is capriciously draped high on the right Nearly all small wraps are shorter at the back than in the 
side, and falls much lower on the left side. The bodice is 3 front, and are cut so as to fold over the arm like a sleeve, 
of dark-green velvet, opening over a vest of the striped } if they have not sleeves set in them. 
material. The long wrap usually takes the shape of a long close- 

Fic. xxu1.—CuiLp’s Dress, oF Pram Woo.en. The } fitting coat or ulster. It is sometimes provided with a hood, 
bottom of the skirt is trimmed with three rows of narrow $ sometimes with a cape or two or three capes, and is some- 
black velvet. The bodice is long-waisted, gathered in front, ; times quite plain. 
and has a waistband and collar of black velvet. Bonnets and hats are still worn too high—or, rather, are 
trimmed to give the appearance of height. The bonnets 
are small and close-fitting. Some are made full, and plaited 
high, like a Normandy cap, others are put quite plain on 
the frame. Some have the old round crown, others the 
horseshoe-crown. Indeed, the latitude is as great in 
bonnets as in gowns—only, one must keep to the high 
trimming in front. 

Hats are still high ; but the toque or turban is now often 
seen, and this is usually more becoming than the higher 
hat. . 
The hair is still arranged high on the head, and, if 
prettily done, is very picturesque; though the catogan 
style, plaited and tied at the back, or the low Greek knot 
at the back, is extremely becoming to some faces. This 
is the more youthful way of wearing the hair; but it is 
not so stylish as the higher dressing, and is not so becoming 
to some faces. 

We again mention as fashionable the slightly full 
bodices of the ‘Garibaldi’ and ‘“‘ Norfolk-jacket’’ class, 
to be worn with skirts of different material. The lady’s- 
tailors have taken up this idea, and such bodices will be 
worn more than ever during the winter season. Some of 
these have a yoke, and some have a straight band, on the 
shoulders, into which they are fulled. They are made in 
flannel, linen, and twilled silk, in all colors—striped, 
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GENERAL RemMARKS.—Plaids and stripes are very much 


worn, and even those dresses which are said to be made of 
a plain material often have a beaded or braided trimming 
woven to forma panel. The plaid or striped goods some- 
times only form the panels at the sides, the vest, cuffs, 
pockets, etc.; or the whole petticoat may be made of it: 
or, if preferred, the petticoat may be of plain goods, and 
the upper-dress of the plaided or striped. 

Woolen material is universally used for ordinary wear— 
silk being seldom seen, except asa trimming in combination 
with woolen. Of course, for a very ceremonious occasion, 
silk, velvet, brocade, etc., etc., are proper; but, even then, 
a woolen gown, jauntily made, is much worn. But a 
combination of two materials, or of two colors of the same 
material, is universal. Plush, velvet, and velveteen are 
all used for this. 

All colors are equally worn. Tobacco-color is one of the 
newest, and is a most becoming shade of brown. 

Skirts plaited to the waist are very popular for slender 
persons, but most unbecoming to those with large hips 
or waists; for the latter, the least fullness that can be 
obtained, the better. 

Bodices are of all varieties. Those with habit -basques 
at the back, those pointed back and front, the round, are 
all equally popular. All bodices are trimmed, or fasten 
diagonally, or are made in some way that they will not spotted, and plain—and with them the becoming fashion 
have the plain severe look that was the style for so many of the full basque has come in. Yoked bodices will be 
years, a decided winter style. With these bodices, there is 

Vests are becoming to most figures, especially so to those generally a turned-down collar and long cuffs of velvet, 
who are stout. and the belt should be also of velvet. In other cases, the 

The V-shaped plastron is sometimes seen on the back belt matches the full bodice, and is of moiré ribbon. 
of a bodice, as well as on the front. 

Large square pockets are often added to the basque, on 
the hips, : 

Pointed trimming of beads, either in jet or color, or made OUR PARIS LETTER. 
of cord woven with beads, now comes ready-made to orna- Rue pes Petits CHamps. 
ment the front of a hodice. I have never known a season in which the shapes and 

Tailor-made dresses are still popular for street-wear. The * trimming of the fashionable hats were so varied as they are 
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during the present winter. Bonnets retain their small size 
and compact form. But every variety of taste may be grati- 
fied, so far as hats are concerned. The wide-brimmed high- 
crowned style in felt or velvet, decorated with a forest of 
plumes, contends for supremacy with the picturesque Russian 
toque in velvet bordered with fur, or wholly in sealskin, 
aud with the round saucy bolero in felt, with a velvet- 
covered brim. Long pins, with large ball-heads in blonde 
tortoiseshell or in cornelian, are introduced now to hold 
down the large-sized birds that are still occasionally used 
for trimming. I am glad to notice, though, that ribbons 
and ostrich-tips, and sometimes flowers, are more in vogue 
than are the birds or even wings, High-pointed cockades, 
composed of long “‘ rabbits’-ears”’ in velvet or in satin (I am 
using the term by which these pointed cockades are really 
known, and it is very descriptive), are set in the front of the 
crowns of the small velvet capotes. On black velvet bonnets 
the cockade is often intermixed with sprays of small dangling 
jet Sone. Street-bonnets are worn with strings, but these 

PP are d with on evening-bonnets. These 
last are - the prettiest and airiest structures imaginable ; 
mere clouds of colored tulle, trimmed with gold or silver 
lace, or else with a cluster of flowers matching the tulle in 
hue. Pale-blue and lilac are the favorite tints for these 
vaporous bonnets, white being entirely out of favor. A very 
pretty trimming for the crown ofa felt hat is a series of 
rings in cut jet, through which is drawn a faille ribbon. 
This ribbon may be either in black or colors, according to 
fancy. An odd idea is that of trimming seal-brown plush 
bonnets with clusters of chrysauthemums, but the flowevs 
form a very appropriate and artistic decoration, suiting, as 
they do, with the wintry aspect of the bonnet. 

Worth is introducing several noticeable innovations this 
season. One of these is the substitution of straight | 
plaited breadths at the back of the skirt for the loopings and 
puffs that have been so long in vogue. In ball-dresses of 
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rich material, the train is drawn into two small butterfly- 
loops just below the waist, at the back, and flows thereafter 


in full straight folds. Tulle ball-dresses have the back of 
the skirt formed of superposed breadths of tulle, the trim- 
ming being reserved for the front and sides. Plain tulle is $ 
generally used for these dresses, but a stronger net, dotted 
or sprigged with silver, is also very popular. Embroidery 
in gold or silver is much used cn the richer dresses; it is 
very finely done, and is expensive in proportion to its 
elegance. It is only employed on the most costly of full- 
dress toilettes. For handsome carriage or reception dresses, 
embroidery in white silk and crystal beads, or in small 
colored jet beads matching the hue of the dress, is much 
employed. A very dark-amethyst satin costume, for 
st , is or ted with embroidery in white silk and 
crystal beads, and one in the new very dark blue-green is 
worked in a pattern of leaves with blue-green jet beads. 
A chaudron-colored velvet dress with a long train is looped 
in front and at the sides over a white tulle skirt thickly 
embroidered with gold, and made up over cream satin. 

For street- wear, Worth has just introduced a new and 
very effective material, in wide stripes of steel-gray chenil!e- 
cloth alternating with stripes of the same width in dark- 
green cashmere. This material is made up in a corsage and 
long overskirt, the latter being caught up over an under- 
skirt of green cashmere, the striped skirt being cut on the 
bias. In plain material, as many as three different stuffs, 
all of the same color, are often employed in the same 
toilette, such as velvet, brocade, or stamped velvet, and 
satin, in a dressy costume, or cashmere, and faille, and 
velvet, in a less gorgeous one. 

Worth’s latest costumes have the waist and skirt in the 
same material, the latter being slightly caught up at the 
sides and shortened in front, to show the underskirt of a 
richer material and contrasting color. Thus, peach-kernel 
sicilienne is made up over dark-heliotrope stamped velvet, 
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and silver-gray over dark mouse-gray or , aoe 
Another very elegant style for dinner-dress is ve the 
corsage short and pointed in front, and forming at the back 
a full polonaise, cut square at the end and falling to the 
edge of the short rounded train. This train over a train is 
very rich and effective, but must not be made of too heavy 
material. 

The new colors are a most brilliant shade of pink, some- 
thing between shrimp-pink and rose-color, and an equally 
vivid and beautiful pale-green, called apple-green. A new 
and gorgeous material for dinner-dress is satin of the very 
palest shade of blue, covered with a design in velvet, of 
dark-blue ribbons confining at intervals sprays of straw- 
berries. Another beautiful material is a pale-gray cloth, 
spotted at wide intervals with large chestnuts in dark-brown 
velvet. 

Serge and cashmere walking-dresses are made with side- 
panels of striped or plaid velvet, matching the material of 
the dress in hue, and with short-pointed panier-draperies: 
falling at either side over the panels. The plain waist has. 
cuffs and collar of the velvet. The latter is now made very 
wide and entirely encircling the throat. 

Piaitings of lace or tulle of all kinds to be worn at the 
neck and wrists have almost wholly disappeared. A bias. 
fold of gauze or of satin replaces them, or, if the dress is 
worked with beads or trimmed with bead passementerie, a 
double row of small beads or a single row of larger ones, 
matching those of the trimming, edges the band around the 
throat. Plain round linen collars are worn with tailor- 
made suits. Narrow real lace is used to trim the open 
corsages and half-long sleeves of dinner-dresses. But the 
ruchings of muslin and crépe-lisse have departed into the 
limbo of bygone fashion and are seen no more. 

Undergarments of silk or of satin are very richly trimmed 
and elaborately made. Quilted satin petticoats, matching 
in color the dresses wherewith they are to be worn, are 
trimmed with wide flounces of imitation lace. And a recent 
lawsuit has revealed the fact that cambric undergarments at 
$30 and $20 each, and stockings in Chantilly lace costing 
$50 a pair, are among the later feminine extravagances, 

There is an effort now being made to introduce a novel 
and eccentric style of hair-dressing. The hair, arranged in 
short round puffs, is built up into a high-pointed structure 
at the top of the head, being interwoven with tulle scarfs, 
or marabout-tips, or other light adornment. In shape, 
this new edifice resembles the pointed crowns of the 
Tyrolean hats, and is excessively ugly. 


Lucy H. Hooprr. 





CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. 


Fic. 1.—Grrv’s Coat, or Beaver-Crotu. It is long and! 
close- fitting. At the back, it falls in full straight lines. 
It has a band of gray Astrakhan in front, and fastens a 
little to the right side with large fancy buttons. Hat of 
gray felt, trimmed with satin ribbon and lace. 

Fia. 11.—Boy’s Suit, oF DaRK-BLuE CLoru. The knicker- 
bockers are rather loose. The coat is double-breasted, 
trimmed with two rows of large black horn buttons, and the 
collar and cuffs are of black Astrakhan. The fisherman’s- 
cap, of blue cloth, is also trimmed with a row of 
black Astrakhan. 

Fic. 111.—Giri’s CostumE. The coat is of very dull red 
cloth. It is plain in front, and has large plaits at the back. 
The body fastens down the front with large oxydized 
buttons. The cape reaches below the waist, and there is: 
@ large collar. A dark-red worsted sash ties about the 
waist. Bonnet of black felt, trimmed with red ribbon. 

Fig. 1v.—Boy’s FisHerMAN’s-Cap, made of brown plush, 
to imitate 
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WALKING-DRESS, HOUSE-DRESS. 






































HOUSE-DRESS 0R WALKING-DRESS, 















































WALKINU-DRESS. “HOUSE-DRESS. GARIBALDI. ROSETTE FOR THE HAIR. 



































JACKETS. YOKE BLOUSE. 

















END OF BUREAU-COVER. SLIPPER HAIR-RECEKIVER. 
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LAMBREQUIN. DESIGNS IN OUTLINE-WORK. MITTEN, 





HEATHER ROSE. 


( Heidenrostein.) 
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THE “ANGEL” OF OUR HOME. 
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